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loo-bridge he calls the finest in the world. 
“ Passing from Charing-cross,” he says, “ you 
find at the corner of Trafalgar-square, the facade 
of Northumberland-house, recognisable by a 
great lion, with his tail in the air, of mediocre 
character, although novel; this is the Lion of 
the Percies, and never did heraldic lion more 
house of a Serjeant learned in | #buse the right that he had to take upon him- 
the law, near Belgrave-square; S¢lf fabulous forms. They boast much of the 
time, after dinner and before | marble staircase which leads to the apartments, 


the tea. The walls are covered 204 of the collection of pictures, which is com- 
| 


CS he  ilder. 
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with pictures,—good ones too,—and the tables 


who have just “come up” dive restlessly, | Albert Durer, of Vandyke, to say nothing of 
while ladies sit around. Have you seen this? | old Franks, Salvator Rosa, &c. I do not wish 


and have you seen that? says the worthy host, | to throw a doubt here upon the gallery of the 
seeking to amuse. “Here is a bundle fresh | Duke of Northumberland, which I have not 


from France, but nothing amongst them, I | See”, but I believe there is little dependance to_ 


fear, that will do for the Builder.” “Let us| be placed on the ancient pictures which you 
look, worthy sir; there are few books from | find in England: although they have for the 
“which you may not get something, whatever 0st part been bought at ridiculously high 


your field of study may be,”—and the paper- | prices, they are in general merely copies. The 
covered books—produce of Parisian presses | DUmber of Murillos which I have seen fabri- 


—were duly overhauled. Amongst these | cated at Seville for the sake of the English, 
was one headed, “Caprices et Zigzags,” by has put me on my guard against their Raffaelles. 
Mons. Gautier, Whatis this about? “Tour | This, however, need not afflict any one: he 
in Belgium,” “A Journey beyond the Bar- who imagines he possesses a Raffaelle or a 
riers,’ “A Trip to London.” It is useful | Titian, and who, in reality, has nothing but 
occasionally to see how we look in another’s Seven or eight coats of varnish and a rich 
glass,—to learn what our neighbours think frame, need not be the less happy for this. It 
of us, and how the things that are always about | '§ only Faith that saves.” 

us appear when viewed from a foreign point Thus far our author. Piccadilly, Pall Mall, 
of sight. Not long ago we gave an intelligent Regent-street, he finds the most brilliant por- 


brought to London, have inspired no one 
The gift of the plastic arts is refused to the 
races of the north; the sun which puts ob- 
jects in relief, shows the outlines, and gives to 
each thing its true form, lightens these wan 
countries with a ray too oblique, which cannot 
be made sufficient by the leaden light of gas. 
In Protestantism he finds a serious impedi- 
ment to the progress of art. London, he 





posed, like all other collections, of Raffaelle, | 
with books, into which latter the gentlemen | of Titian, of Paul Veronese, of Rubens, of | 


Dutchman’s opinions of London and its monu- | 
ments, which certainly were not without their 
value. Let us see, then, what Mons. Gautier says 
of London: he honestly premises that he does 
not know a word of English, and cares less for 
buildings than for the people who may be in 
them. It would seem, too, the visit was made 
some time ago, notwithstanding that the book 
is but just now published, for he speaks of the 
hoarding, with huge “ posters ” upon it, round 
the Nelson Monument, Trafalgar-square, and of 
the Thames Tunnel as only in progress. We 
do not intend to follow him all through our | 
monster metropolis, with its mixed misery and 

splendour, greatness and dirt, but will skim | 
his pages, and take a morsel here and there. 

The port of London was a marvel to him, | 
as it is to most foreigners, and he seems | 
to be decidedly of opinion that English- | 
men belong rather to the water than 

the land, and have fins hidden somewhere 

under their clothes. ‘“ Never shall I forget,” | 
says he, when he had reached the Custom | 





tion of London; and he goes on to speak of 
the architecture ‘of the houses, or rather pa- 
laces, which form this quarter: grandiose and 
monumental, although in composition hybrid, 
and often equivocal. Never has one seen, 
he exclaims, so many columns and pediments, 


even in an antique city. The Romans and the | 


Greeks were certainly not so Roman and so 
Greek as the subjects of her Britannic Majesty. 
You walk between two ranks of Parthenons ; 
you only see Temples of Vesta and of Jupiter 
Stator, and the illusion would be complete if you 
did not read in the intercolumniations inscrip- 
tions of this sort,—-‘Gas Company,’ ‘ Life 
Assurance.’ The Ionic order is well shown, 
the Doric still better ; but the Pestum column 
enjoys a prodigious vogue: they put it every- 
where. These colonnades and pediments are 


not wanting at first sight in a certain aspect of | 


splendour, but all these magnificences are for 
the most part in Roman cement, for stone is 
rare in London. It is especially in the new 
churches that the architectural genius of the 


House, “the magnificent spectacle that pre- English has displayed the most bizarre cosmo- | 


eented itself to my eyes; the gigantic arches | politanism, and made the strangest confusion 


of London-bridge, on their five colossal piers, | of styles. Over an Egy ptian propylon appears | 
traversing the river, stood out gloomily against | 4 Greek order, mixed up with Roman arches, 
a background of setting sun, while the disc the whole surmounted by a Gothic spire: it | 


of the planet, inflamed as a buckler reddened | 
in the furnace, descended exactly behind the | 
middle arch, which traced upon its orb a black 
segment, of a boldness and vigour incompa- | 
rable.” Strange to say, the great width of the 
streets struck him forcibly, the lowness of the 
houses rendering this width more evident ; 
and of course he was horrified by the discolora- 
tion effected everywhere by the smoke. “ You 
might think that all the buildings were black- | 
leaded,” he exclaims; and he refers, with a 
sigh, to the buildings in Spain, which the sun 
has clothed in a robe of purple and saffron. | 
The quick step of the English in the streets, the | 
enormous space occupied by London, the size 
of the parks, all excite his attention. Water-| 


would make the meanest Italian peasant shrug 
his shoulders. With very few exceptions, all 
the modern monuments are in this style! The 


English are rich, active, industrious; they can | 
forge iron, subjugate steam, wrestle with) 
matter in every sense, invent machines of| 


frightful power; they can be great poets; but 


art, strictly speaking, will always be to them a 


stumbling block : they feel this, and it irritates 
them; their national pride is wounded by it; 
they understand that at the bottom, notwith- 
standing their prodigious material civilisation, 
they are but varnished barbarians. [Tolerably 
cool this.] Lord Elgin, so violently anathe- 
matised by Lord Byron, has committed a use- 
less sacrilege : the bas-reliefs of the Parthenon, 


Says, may become Rome, but it will certainly 


never become Athens : this last fate is reserved 
for Paris. In the first we have gold, power, 
material development in the highest degree; a 
gigantic exaggeration of all that can be done 
with money, patience, and will; the useful, 
the comfortable; but the agreeable and the 
beautiful, no. In the latter, we find intelli- 
gence, grace, flexibility, delicacy, facile come 
prehension of harmony and beauty; in one 
word, the Greek qualities. The English will 
excel in all that it is possible to do, and parti- 
cularly in that which is impossible. They 
would establish a Bible Society in Pekin, they 
would come to Timbuctoo in yellow gloves and 
varnished boots, in a state of the greatest re- 
spectability ; they may invent machines which 
will produce 600,000 pairs of stockings in a 
minute, and they would even discover new coun- 
tries in order to get rid of the aforesaid pairs 
of stockings; but they could never make a 
bonnet that a French grisette would put upon 
her head. If taste could be bought, they would 
pay well for it. Happily God has reserved to 
himself the distribution of two or three little 
, things upon which the gold of the powerful 
of the earth has no effect — genius, beauty, 
and happiness. [And these, of course, have 
been wholly reserved for our friends the 
French. Happy French! especially just now.] 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding these criti-, 
cisms in detail, he proceeds, the general aspect 
of London has something which astonishes, and 
causes a sort of stupor—it is in truth a capital in 
the sense of civilisation; all is great, splendid, 
disposed according to the last improvements. 
The streets are too large, too vast, too light ; 
the preservation of material facilities is carried 
to the extremest degree. Paris, in this re-’ 
spect is at least a hundred years behindhand, 
and, to a certain extent, must always be infe- 
rior to London. The English houses are built 
very slightly, because the ground on which they 
stand does not belong to the builders ; all the 
land is possessed, as in the middle ages, by 
a very small number of lords, or millionaires, 
who permit it to be built upon for a certain 
rent; this permission lasts only for a certain 
‘time, and the builders arrange that the houses 
last no longer. From this cause, joined to the 
fragility of the materials employed, London is 
renewed every thirty years, and so, as they 
say, can follow the progress of civilization. 
The Squares, which are numerous, happily 
| correct the evils of the sewers. The former often 
communicate one with another, and occupy an 
immense space. They have built some mag- 
nificent squares near Hyde-park, to be in- 
habited by the nobility. No shop, no ware- 
house disturbs the aristocratic quiet of these 
elegant Thebans. It is much to be desired 
that squares should be introduced in Paris, 
where the tendency is for the houses to get 
closer and closer to each other, and where 
vegetation and verdure will ultimately dis- 
appear altogether. Nothing is more charming 
‘than these large spaces, tranquil, green, and 
fresh. It is right to say that I never saw any 
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one walking in these gardens, 80 attractive, 
of which the inhabitants have each a key ; it 
is enough for them that they prevent others 
from coming in? 

The squares and the parks make one of the 
St. James’s park 


great charms of London. 
You descend to it 


is a delicious promenade. 
by an enormous staircase, worthy of Babylon, 
at the foot of the Duke of York’s column. 
The Mall, by the side of the Egyptian terrace 
of Carlton Palace (Carlton-gardens), is large 
and beautiful. But what pleased me especially 
is the fine piece of water, tenanted by herons, 
ducks, and aquatic birds. The English excel 
in the art of giving to artificial gardens a 
romantic and natural air.” 

He thinks, you see, that we sometimes can 
‘‘ garden finely.” 

His remarks in connection with the Duke 
of Wellington, although they may jar some 
feelings at this moment, and are to a certain 
extent erroneous, are not without their teach- 
ings. In Hyde-park, he says, which is not 
a garden, but a country, stands the statue to 
Lord Wellington, voted by the ladies of 
London. The noble Duke is idealized and 
demi-godded under the form of Achilles. I 


grotesque 


do not think it possible to push the 
and the ridiculous farther than this,—to put 
upon the robust torso of the valiant son of 
Peleus, and the muscular neck of the con- 
Hector, the Biitish head of the 
his flat 


, 
the most 


queror of 
honourable Duke with his bent nose 
ene of 


is 


mouth and square chin, 


it ever entered the human 


diverting ideas th: 
brain: it is an innocent. and involuntary cari- 
eature, and for that The 
for this exaggerated 

’ 


reason irresistible. 


corrective somewhat 


By one of those ironica 


apotheosis 1s Cl se by. 


of Chance, that great banterer of 


antitheses 
residence of 


the Duke, stands at the corner of Piccad 


human things, Apsley House, the 
illy. 
Unfortunately Lord Wellington enjoys in Eng- 


land but a very doubtful popularity [Mons. 


' ’ ies a: ‘ 
Gautier should step over to London just now]. 


The b, | 


mob, he continues, know no 
enjoyment than th 


great - ¥ 
it of breaking the windows 
of Achilles, and sometimes with musket shot. 
all the wind 


Accordingly »vs of Apsley House 


are protected iron plates —the Tarpeian 
rock, close to the capiti 1! 
We will not say a word about his admiration 


of Scotch ale, his laugh at what the English 


ladies put m their heads (gold fringes, 
boughs of coral, branches of trees, and banks 
of oysters! r of his praise of Wilkie and 


Hogarth ; nor will we do more than note his 
enthusiastic admiration of English children. 
“Those who have not seen an English baby,” 
he exclaims, “do not know what infant beauty 
is.” We have a pretty owi-oui thing in our eye at 
this moment that would prove his case,— 
“* A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded.” 
“ Pale Albion,” he continues, “ is the bed where 
blossom most happily those pretty flowers of 
human flesh that they call Arthur, Bobsy, 
Mary, Harriet, and other charming names for- 
gotten by the botanists, who persuade them- 
selves that all the roses come from the gardens 
and are obtained by grafts on the eglantine.” 
M. Gautier di 
be himself an antiquary, and here ig what he 
thinks of some who do. 
travellers,” he remarks, “ who only interest 
themselves in Roman ruins and Latin inscrip- 
tions: as soon as they see an inequality in a field 
they call it a camp of Cesar, and sh yuld 


eS not pretend, as we said, to 


“ There are certain 


’ 


they 


ject. 


. 
' meet with a piece of mouldy wall, a mutilated | 


boundary stone, they make out of it a temple 
or a statue of a goddess. Travellers of this 
class become editors in quarto, and for the 
most part end at the Institute. 
think of nothing but measurements: such a 
monument is so many feet long, and so many 
feet wide; a mistake in a thousandth part of 
an inch plunges them into the most profound 
despair. Some are looking out for curiosities ; 
these for singular echoes; and those for odd 
optical effects. An Englishman met at Bou- 
logne another Englishman, coming back, like 
They were going to the 


It 


not often conversation does take place be- 


himself, from Italy. 
steam-boat, and entered into conversation. 
is 
tween Englishmen who have not been intro- 
duced to one another by a third person, but 
they had come from the wari countries, and 
their British ice was somewhat thawed. 
have just arrived from Italy,’ said the first, 
‘And you?’ he replied, ‘ from 
Italy.” ‘You saw St. Peter’s?? ‘Oh, yes— 
the 29th June—fifty-seven minutes past one. 
I noted it in my pocket-book.’ ‘ You put your- 
‘Oh, no. Is there 


“Oh, yes,’ 


self in the good place ?’ 
“Oh, yes. 


so 
a good place? 
self in a certain position, instead of seeing all 
the colunnade, you will only see one single 


pillar. It is really very funny.’ The second 


Englishman blushed a little, like a man dis- 
covered in a crime, remained pensive some 
minutes; and then, having made up his mind, 
said, ‘ James, go and get post-horses directly ; 
we shall return to Rome. I am going to look 
at St. Peter’s in a particular spot, where you 
can see nothing of it.’” 

And thus Mons, Gautier “ zigzags ” away, 
and shows amusingly his own “ caprices ” as 
well as ours. Adieu, Mons. Gautier. 

And good night, Mr. Serjeant T, 
we have found something 


5 
B tilder. 


You see 
that may do for the 





THE STUDY AND APPLICATION OF ART.* 

Wen I last had the honour of addressing 
you on the Study and Application of Art, my 
remarks were made rather with respect to the 
moral than the intellectual bearing of the sub- 
We then looked full in the face at those 
many requirements of the student which are 
necessary to lend a firm and even support to 
his mental attainments, and to make them 
really beneficial to himself and to the world. 
We asserted principles of whose vital import- 
ance we are all perfectly well aware, and yet 
lo often very little like to be told of or to talk 
about; nevertheless, we did discuss them, and 
while doing so, were conscious of a feeling of 
satisfaction that the pursuit of art was proved 
to be in no small degree encouraged and ad- 
vanced by our seeking in its behalf some ray 
of light from the vivifying lamp of eternal 
virtue. We will now take another view of the 
case. We will consider those qualities of the 
mind which are more immediately concerned 
in following the arts ; and will then proceed to 
investigate right modes of applying these 
qualities to the work of the age. At the very 
outset in all composition we discover the 
need of imagination and fancy. The poet, 
painter, sculptor, musician, architect, all 
have to wait upon these sovereign powers : 
it is they who grant the noble epic, the 
speaking picture, the godlike statue, the 
solemn chorus, the mighty edifice, which 
generations read, behold, admire, hear, enter, 
with the like awe and wonder, —recognising in 
all the same power of these two ethereal queens, 
perceiving in all the same effort of the mind 
to create according to its immortality,—sym- 
pathising in all with the aspirations of the 


echt ; Braithwaite, at the meeting of the 
rehitectural Association, Oct. 15. (See vol, ix, pp. 68 


and 100.) 


Others | 


ras 


If you put your- , 


| bittern and 
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greatest of their race, of man at his noblest 
whose station is between nothing and infinity. 
The connection between the muses is, then, 
that they are in common indebted to oy. 
power, which is Imagination ; and their variet 
arises only from the diversity of modes J 
which she chooses to be expressed. In all, i; 
is this faculty of creation, of invention, which 
is the prime mover, and where it does not 
exist, there will be no occasion to look {or 
greatness in art: the effect will here he gs. 
suredly proportioned to the cause; the work 
to the means. ‘Those who practise deg 
must know well how many shapes and colours 
pass, as it were, before their eyes, ere they 
make their choice of any: some are soon suc- 
cessful: others ponder for hours in vain: 
those have the power and these have not, or 
but slightly. Now this is a thing that may be 
improved and cultiveted: it consists in jp- 
creasing our stock of ideas: he that under. 
stood only two buildings, could not be ex. 
pected to make three original designs; but 
would incessantly repeat himself after he had 
published the pair. Such a one seems in 
the position of a stranger who knows but 
two words in a language; and whatever you 
say to him, whether you ask a question or 
make a statement, whether you praise or 
blame, his answer is for ever the same, 
' Yet for all this, it is evident that this man 
is limited only in his power of expression: 
if he increase that, it is probable he will 
develope ideas if they ere in him; and so in 
architecture, the more ways you have of ex- 
pressing yourselves, the better will you be able 
to explore your imagination. And thus there 
is more hope of a man as yet bounded in bis 
skill in execution who produces no ideas, 
because of being partially dumb, than of a 
man whose technical skill is consummate, who 
is a master of his pencil, and yet gives birth to 
no original notion. 

Thus there are men who have great com- 
prehension of your art, but no power of ex- 
'pression by the hand; and there are others 
who have every manual facility, and appa- 
rently no invention. But it is clear that an 
architect must first learn to use his pencil ; 
this he should become tolerably master of when 
young, and then be will give his imagination a 
fair chance. Ideas may be increased by obser- 
| vation,—a continual watchfulness of eye and 
readiness of mind,—by becoming in your art 
familiar with every style, as you may do now, 
even without extensive travel. 

Besides this, the whole quality of imagina- 
tion may be improved by studying the greatest 
works of art; but more especially by going to 
the fountain whence they were derived, which 
is Nature herself. It is im the general expan- 
sion of the mind that you must look for the 
increase of its parts: every lovely scene, every 
beautiful effect, every poetic image, every 
graceful thought,—every thing in nature, from 
the skyey summits of the mountain to the 
lowly violet in the valley at its foot,—every 
thing in art, from Milton’s Lucifer bewa.ling 
himself to the Sun, to the song of Ariel on the 
hack of the bat,—aye, everything in religion, 
from our highest conception of deity as men to 
the simplest prayer of our lisping cbildhood,— 
these, all these, if suffered to operate rightly 
on our minds, tend to exalt and purify the 
imagination and its works. I say to exalt and 
purify : sparkling waters flow not from a foul 
source; and it is the crest of the mountain that 
first beholds the dawn, Great designs spring 
not from little minds; nor will beauty dwell 
in a desert that is the dwelling-place of the 

the leper; and what else is 
a corrupt imagination? Faney, to which | 
alluded, is at first Imagination’s handmaid: 
the latter strikes out the bold and grand out- 
line: the former putsin the elegant and grace- 
ful detail. Imagination erects the long row 0 
lofty columns, and rears the sublime pedi- 
ment : Fancy carves the capitals, and decorates 
the frieze. Imagination raises herself to ber 


full height in the cathedral, and her robes 
wave through its vast and dim extent; but 
Fancy starts out upon the majestic walls, peers 
from corbel heads with fantastic eyes, twines 
herself in a thousand graceful stems, lurks m 
| the deep shadows of the full and massy mould- 
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ing, and hangs in witching beauty from the | of art which have been indeed known for 


pendants of the roof, which she has adorned, | centuries, but of whose truth we have satisfied 


like a firmament, with a myriad golden stars. | ourselves. 
But for all the graces of these two spirits, | 


they, like all others, must be controlled by 
judgment; for Imagination would soon 


to fret, for instance, some huge sustaining 
shaft into the resemblance of a pile of flowers. 
So soon as Nature is disregarded, Fancy will 
do this; and it is to this fault that we are in- 
debted for those wonderful contrivances in 
which France excels, especially in the manu- 
facture of household gods, such as a tea-urn, 
which article you may see made up of three lions, 
four pediments, a number of faces, some 
crocket’* pinnacles, nymphs twisted into 
handles, a cherub for a spout, and a palm-tree 
for a knob, all united together by means of sun- 
dry serpents growing out of flower-pots, and 
twisted round a few Greek and Gothic columns 


supporting an oriental dome for a lid, four’ 


sphinxes sitting on tails with flowery continua- 
tions round the precipitous rim, from which 


edge hang some six angels by the wings, with | 


dolphins, indescribably knotty in their tails, 
swallowing their celestial feet ; all this wonder- 
fully contrived and beautifully worked, an asto- 
nishment among the nations, and a striking 


representative of chaos; and all this, too, to let, 


water out of into a tea-pot! You will agree 


with me that there is enough elaboration in} 


such a design to compensate for the simplicity 
of use to which the article is to be put. The 


judgment, which I have said must be a check 


on extravagance of design, is the result of exer- 


cising the mind in eriticism, when, having’ 


first stored our imagination and memory with 
careful observations of the lovely works of 
nature, and the exquisite productions of the 
highest human genius, we begin to compare 
our work with that standard of excellence which 
study has erected in our minds; and by this 
repeated and sedulous comparison, we carry ona 
continual and sound improvement of our taste. 
Now it is no uncommon fault for mento begin 
to criticise when they ought but to be content 
to learn; hence it results that from attempting 
to judge of art by what can only be mere 
caprice in themselves, they form false and 
ridiculous notions, which, at the same time 
that they induce an empty vanity, utterly bar 
the way to the approach of sound ideas. ‘The 
great poet Pope was also a great critic; com- 
bining in himself the knowledge of what was 
right in his art, and also of the manner in 
which to carry it out. But did he begin his 
studies with criticism? Quite the reverse. 
We are informed by himself that for years he 
read everything he could obtain possession of, 
and it was only when he had thus filled his 
mind with most copious information, that he 
began to compare and to criticise, and to re- 
duce that information into the sound and ac- 
curate knowledge which rendered him so dis- 
tinguished a writer. It is information which 
stocks the mind at first with ideas: it is re- 
flection on this information which originates 
new ideas, and which produces knowledge. 
The one is vast, brilliant, and often compara- 
tively shallow: the other is of less extent, but 
deep and vivifying. The one resembles the 
sunlit flood, the other the pure fountain of 
living water, parent of fertilizing streams. 
Now it must be information, so to speak, that 
we seek in early youth, because then the 
mind is most capable of receiving impressions 
of a fresh and clear stamp. I do not mean that 
hurried, desultory kind of information which 
is obtained by darting from one subject to 
another without pause, tying up the intellect 
in a Gordian knot, and sitting down with it 
entangled beyond unravelment for life—but 
the becoming well acquainted with the history, 
styles, and progress of our art; acquiring all 
those technical facilities which expedite our 
improvement; carefully considering great 
works and designs ;—then, when we have 
thus stored our intellect, beginning, as it were, 
to sort our notions; and the universal autho- 
rity of all the great will at least guide us to 
the best. Thus, having obtained some quality 
of judgment, we must proceed to apply it to 
our own works, and calmly consider in what 
they approach or fall short of those principles 


Now, there is nothing visionary 
in all this: the course of mental cultivation 
indicated is perfectly practicable, and is doubt- 


less being practised at this time by many. 
vanish, were Fancy to run wild over her work, | 


Sure I am that it has ever been followed by 
great men in any pursuit » men who, like the 
great Duke, “have ever been fortunate by 
leaving nothing to Fortune;” men who, if 
they had genius, did not trust it to its own 
guidance (unlike many in these days, who first 
imagine themselves geniuses, and do nothing 
because of this mistaken fancy); men who, 
by every means, have endeavoured to educate 
themselves, and to work the rich, but 
rugged, natural ore of their intellect into 
beautiful and enduring forms. How are 
we to obtain information? By observation 
and study. How are we to obtain this creative 
knowledge? By reflection; in no proud and 
obstreperous spirit, that dares to poise its own 
feeble individuality against the collective genius 
of the past and of the present ; but with docile 
and not vain mind. It is singular that these 
erratic intellects, that agree neither with the 
past nor the present, always declare themselves 
to belong to the future; but that future never 
comes; and they thus belong indeed only to 
“airy nothing,” nor can they give even this 
“a local habitation and a name.” 

I have indicated the way to improve the 
imagination: the judgment, belonging as it 
does to the reasoning part, may be improved 
by the study of the mathematics,—for those that 
have not the disposition for these, of Bacon, 
Locke, Pascal, and the like. Do not think this 
has nothing to do with you. It cannot be too 
forcibly maintained that everything which 
strengthens the mind strengthens its parts. 
One would think this plain enough. This sort 
of reading is the more valuable because in the 
man of art the imaginative powers require a 
balance to make him great. I know it is irk- 
some enough after a hard day’s toil to sit down 
and wrestle with Locke or Pascal; but yet we 
have leisure enough if we choose to make it: we 
find it for the pleasures of our time of life; but 
youth soon passes away, and in our maturer 
years we regret that we never learned to live 
laborious days in the spring. This sort of 
regrets you may hear from every fifth man 
you meet. Besides, what man carried out 
more works in his time than Wren? But he 
was an excellent classic and one of the greatest 
mathematicians of his age. Mathematics toa 
moderate degree are immensely valuable to 
the architect in the study and practice of con- 
struction ; especially geometry and its branches, 
which constitute a plain, straightforward 
science. Yet, with all I have said about the 
value of the mathematics, it must not be for- 
gotten that the most important part of the 
artist’s education is the cultivation of taste, by 
that study, comparison, and discrimination 
which were before alluded to. This must go 
on constantly, unremittingly : the eye must be 
ever watchful, the judgment ever on the alert ; 
and while we insist on the study of nature, do 
not let any imagine we mean nothing by na- 
ture but mountains, forests, and floods; but 
the nature of man and his mental and mate- 
rial wants; the observance of everything 
which is what we call natural, just as we term 
other matters unnatural ; for if we say that the 
attitude of a figure in a picture is unnatural, 
we do not certainly intend to remark that it 
bears no resemblance to a hill or an oak, or 
that it does not possess the curves of the de- 
clivities of the Alps. You might think this an 
unnecessary caution; but gentlemen may be 
constantly heard to quarrel with your advice 
to study nature, evidently deeming that you 
intend them to design buildings bearing some 
manifest resemblance to a wooded height ora 
landscape. Do these alarmed objectors be- 
lieve there is nothing natural but these surface 
productions of the earth? Do they exclude 
everything else. Do they unselfishly exclude 
themselves, think themselves unnatural, call 
themselves monsters ? 


‘The noblest study of mankind is man.”’ 


So much for the present. Our subject here 
begins to branch off into the application of 


this imagination and judgment to the art of 
design; and I propose chiefly to consider it 
as affecting the treatment of different materials. 
Now, in making a design, many remain com- 
paratively unconscious of anything but their 
pencil and paper. It is easy to draw the most 
amazing intricacies on paper,—to add line on 
line, curve on curve, and then to put them be- 
fore you, and complacently contemplate the 
representative of twelve hours’ time. The 
designer, lost in the luxury and inexpensive 
pleasure of building some immeasurable castle, 
begins, as he recovers, to perceive that it might 
be raised in a century at an unimaginable cost ; 
and a friend who has just arrived informs him 
that he has utterly confounded all sorts of 
materials; and that, to judge from the treat- 
ment, wood might be granite, granite might be 
wood. He has, in fact, perpetrated a complete 
confusion. Now here comes in imagination. 
Why cannot one who is making a design fancy 
that he is now literally building, and remember 
the qualities and capacities of the material he 
is working with? What words are to the 
poet, colours to the painter, notes to the mu- 
sician—such are materials to the architect; 
materials, gentlemen, make up your lan- 
guages. You have one tongue of granite, 
another of stone, another of wood, another 
of iron, and another of brick, and, so to 
speak, a great many dialects derived from 
these. Why, then, if you are going to design 
in granite, should you think in brick ?—why, if 
in iron, should you think in wood? Cannot 
you think in the language you are going to 
write? Does an English author reflect in 
French? Just as there are different terms in 
language, so there are different developments 
appropriate to material; and is it not plain 
that if you make in a design a total confusion 
of these materials, these architectural lan- 
guages,—is it not clear that you build in very 
truth a Babel? No one will deny that the 
natures of materials are in many respects 
essentially different: this is malleable, that 
brittle ; one of adamantine firmness, another 
ductile or fibrous, and capable of elasticity. 
Again, some are easily fused, or may be 
moulded in whatever form we please. This 
being the case, shall we treat the malleable like 
the brittle, the fusible like the fibrous? Or shall 
we build in that we can obtain in huge masses, 
in the manner we are constrained to adopt for 
some other, offered to us but in small portions? 
Would any one see the utility of hewing 
granite into the dimensions of the brick? I 
would admit, in a case of actual necessity, ‘the 
substitution of one material for another, and 
its disguise to resemble the original, but it 
must be remember: necessity can 
rightly but rarely arise, although there may be 
many occasions from neglect or forgetfulness 
where it may seem to. Now, is it so heavy a 
claim on the imagination to require that 
throughout a design a man shall keep it in his 
mind that wood is not stone, that cast iron is 
different from wrought, that granite no way 
resembles glass? But it would seem to be so, 
when forms which have been found suitable to 
one kind of substance are deliberately applied 
to every other, as if there were no diversity of 
nature between them. See, also, how this stops 
the progress of your art! Suppose there are 
twenty materials which you subject, all of 
them, to the treatment properly belonging to 
one: you clearly lose nineteen opportunities of 
developing new and appropriate modes of de- 
sign. In the Great Exhibition, the instances 
of failure on this head were almost numberless ; 
but when I remember a certain design fora 
tomb in iron and porcelain, I do not hesitate 
to claim the chief honour of success in this 
particular for a member of this society. In 
the exercise of architecture, the mind of man 
carries on its struggle with matter; it delights 
to grapple with the rough masses around us; 
to conquer their stubborn passive resistance; 
to impress upon them the sign of its power; 
to stamp them with the mark of that victorious 
intellect which is the gift of the controller of 
chaos. And look how this matter stil] assists 
its influence, conquered though it be! The 
grand and ponderous gloom of Egyptian art 
seems to express the sullenness of a giant ill 
subdued : it bears the expression of the chained 
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Titan. The Greek with an advanced intellect | 


achieved a nobler work; but he, too, was in- 
debted in much to the material which so 
abundantly offered itself to the operation of 
his skill. But whatever the Greek borrowed 
from the Egyptians, he borrowed not their 
mode of treatment for his attic marble; and 
has not the architecture of the Goth been in- 
fluenced by his dwelling in the forests? All 
these races coped with the materials around, 
according to their nature. They were above 
the paltry and idle spirit of trying to 
match the fragments of the mould which 
had been employed in early time, and flung 
away: they carefully observed what had been 
done before, but they advanced. They used 
the past by the present to create the future. 
The progress of the human race is beautifully 
compared by Pascal to the advancing life of a 
single man: antiquity, he says, was his youth : 
this period, if he have any, is his age. Simi- 
larly also says Lord Bacon. Now, is there any 
man who acts exactly in his age as he acted in 
his youth? He isthe mere ecclesiologist. Is 
there any man who utterly rejects the expe- 
rience of his youth? He is the man who 
sneers altogether at precedent. Is there any 
man who determines to remain in the future as 
he is now? He is one who would strangle the 
dawning age of progress in its birth, and con- 
demn his remaining days toinaction. And so 
in architecture: he who would seek no new 
forms, who would force the material of his day 
to receive only those shapes, to experience only 
those modes of treatment which the past 
supplied for other things; this man, I 
say, does all he can to check your art; 
to rear it up on its haunches, and so keep 
it standing in misery and an uncertain con- 
strained attitude. He deprives the muse of 
hope, and leaves her to stand petrified, like the 
wife of Lot, with revealed head, gazing on the 
terrors of Despair. He is an ungrateful and 
unprofitable student: he seeks to use the in- 
structions and experience of the past,—to bind 
the present immoveably down: he is of the 
same spirit as the man who pores over the 
story of the Cesars that he may learn how to 
trample on a free people. And all this you 
say for clinging to the old forms developed in 
stone and wood, when we come to work in 
iron. Yes, all this; because the so doing 
belongs to that narrow feeling which, just as 
it would check all social improvements, so 
also would it check the further development of 
the arts.* 





CHRISTIAN ART—THE ASSUMPTION 
OF THE VIRGIN. 

I ADDRESSED you a short time since upon 
the title of the picture lately in the Soult gal- 
lery, and which, I conceived had, through 
neglect and ignorance, been lately ca'led the 
“Conception of the Virgin,” and I supported 
the proposition, that it was a “ misnomer,” by 
showing the classification of the pictorial his- 
tory of the Virgin, and how the subject of the 
“ Conception of the Virgin ” had been treated. 

A second proposition, in the same letter, 
pointed to the “ Assumption ” as the probable 
correct designation of that painting, sur- 
rounded as it is by the attributes appropriated 
to that phase of the legendary history of the 
Virgin. 

Your correspondent, “T. F.S.” combatted 
the first of these propositions by the assertion 
that the title, “Conception of the Virgin,” 
was not inappropriate, inasmuch as it was “a 
contraction of the full title of Our Lady of the 
Immaculate Conception.” 

Mr. Pullan skilfully unmasked this “ hasty 
and illogical conclusion,” and showed the fal- 
lacy of this reasoning, by remarking that 
“unless your readers can be induced to adopt 
the conclusion that ‘the Conception of the 
Virgin’ is a contraction of ‘ Our Lady of the 
Immaculate Conception, and th t the terms 
‘Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception,’ 
and ‘the Immaculate Conception of Our 
Lady,’ mean the same thing, they will stil] 
believe that there is some meaning in words 
and that St. Anne, and not the Virgin, 
must be the person who figures chiefly 








* To be continued, 


in a representation of ‘The Conception of 
the Virgin.’” Mr. Pullan likewise points to 
the subject of the overshadowing of the Hol 
Spirit, as the possible source from whic 
Murillo derived the idea for this picture, and 
such a subject, however daring, is of the early 
periods of Christian art. In the same journal 
(p.620), I showed Qhe treatment of the Assump- 
tion by various artists from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries, ‘as preserved to us, and 
proved that we had no lack of examples to en- 
able us to conjecture to what period of the 
legendary history of the Virgin this type of 
picture belonged,—that the interpretation given 
by “T. F. 8S.” formed rather a transposition 
than a contraction,—and distrusted his conclu- 
sion on this head as being illogical. I was 
sceptical as to its truth. I likewise claimed 
that a most careful and dispassionate watch 
should be instituted over these subjects,—that 
no errors might, if possible, creep in,—and that 
nothing should in these matters be advanced 
upon any other foundation than recognised 
treatment, or facts. , 

I shall not attempt to follow “T. F. 8.” 
into all the by-paths of his argument, which he 


idea of his object. I am glad, however, to see 
that he recognises that the painting in ques- 
tion by Murillo represents “Our Lady of 
the Immaculate Conception.”” He does not 


Virgin ” for it any longer. He even acknow- 
ledges that he did not mean, in using the term 
“ contraetion,” that it was logically convertible 
into the title of “Our Lady of the Concep- 
tion ;”’ but that, as one title had been popularly 
used for the other for nearly two centuries, he 
assumes, on the other hand, immediately after- 
wards, that the error must become law, and 
asserts his intention “ to cling” to it, through 
a high appreciation of the value of iconology as 
a science, out of deference to the painter, and 
an apprehension that a “valuable landmark 
in the history of theology and art may be sacri- 
ficed”’ should this error be corrected. Icono- 
logy, therefore, according to the theory pro- 
pounded by “T. F.S.” is merely intended to 
catalogue errors, that they may be perpetuated 
as “ landmarks.” 

“The Virgin of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” is, however, but an imperfect, because 
incomplete, name for this type of picture, 
which means that and something more besides; 
and my second proposition to you was, that 
the “ Assumption ” was intended to be repre- 
sented, as we find the figure surrounded by 
all the attributes previously given to that 
subject: the inference, therefore, was fairly in 
favour of such hypothesis. 

Your correspondent allows “that Murillo 
studied and adopted the forms and treat- 
ment offered to his contemplation in pic- 
tures of the Assumption by earlier schools; 
but,” he proceeds, “he might for all this, 
have aimed at infusing a new and more perfect 


spirit of divinity into his subject.” This pre- | 


sumption is not borne out by fact of achieve- 
ment, many of the older Italian school of 
artists, from whom Marillo drew his ideas, 
having fully equalled, nay surpassed, in this 
respect, his masterpiece. The spirit of perfec- 
tion of form in woman, and more particularl 

the purity of the “immaculate” was as ih 
sought after, and was attained in a surpassing 
manner, by the cinque-cento school in Italy, 
|in the portraiture of the Mother of Christ; and 
|these works, which are numerous, carry away 
the palm from every other school or country. 
The presumption, therefore, by “'T. F.S.” that 
Murillo, having opened a new vein in the mine 
|of art, and “having infused into his pictures 
a new and more perfect spirit of divinity,” 
should cast about for a title, and appropriate 
that of “Our Lady of the Immaculate Con- 
ception” only, is not to be entertained. Can- 
not your correspondent imagine that “ Our 
Lady” can be portrayed at different periods 
of her mundane or legendary history ?—that 
the Assumption might be one of them? —and 
this in accordance with the recognised por- 
traiture? He would have the advantage at 
least of facts upon which to found his hypo- 
thesis, 

| Yet “T. F.S.” after having allowed that 





appears to have commenced without a definite | 


claim the title of the “Conception of the) 


eee) 





Murillo has called this t of picture « 
Lady of the Immaculate noeption,” aoe 
to his old error in surmising that the « Con 
ception of the Virgin” may be represented in 
two manners, as fact or doctrine : the former 
would, he says, necessitate St. Anne ag the 
principal figure, the latter the Virgin. “T F 
S.” must have felt slightly satisfied with his 
own reasoning upon this subject to seek for 
this new “ solution of a difficulty.” The whole 
— treatment of the Conception of the 
‘irgin is intended to illustrate a doctrine. How 
can the fact be rendered? The doctrine was 
intended to be taught—and was taught— 
through the introduction of the supernatura| 
messenger, Michael, as I have shown, much 
more lucidly than by this new, fanciful, hypo. 
thesis. ‘‘ Force from on High,” formed one 
of the subjects in the early period of Christian 
art: here the Virgin would again be surrounded 
by heavenly attendants. “Our Immaculate 
Lady,” “The Virgin without Stain,”—these 
are the designations of pictures as old as that 
period antecedent to the final schism between 
the eastern and western churches in the 
eleventh century ; but the subjects had not a 
legendary or supernatural portraiture, It jis 
still, therefore, a question whether in these 
later instances the Virgin is not represented in 
the phase of “The Assumption.” Without 
having seen the picture quoted by your cor- 
respondent, and in the gallery of Bologna, | 
| should be of opinion that the “ Conception” 
| adored by Anne, in celestial glory, is intended 
for the only truly “ Immaculate Conception,” 
that of the Saviour. 

In concluding my correspondence upon this 
subject, I feel glad that it is likely to elicit the 
| abandonment of the term “ Conception of the 
| Virgin,” lately applied to certain pictures of 
the Virgin, or “Our Lady of the Immaculate 
Conception,” according to the doctrinaires, 
whether represented in the act of Assumption, 
receiving the “ Holy Spirit,” the “ Force from 
on High,” or not. Rosert HENDRIE.* 








ARRANGEMENT OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

Tue congested state of the British Museum 
seems pretty generally admitted; but the 
mode of treatment proposed by an influential 

art of the press appears defective in principle. 
The British Museum is to become the British 
| Library, its other tenants being expelled, with 
| the world before them where to choose a place. 
| For the hortus siccus the air of Kew is recom. 
| mended; Lincoln’s-inn-fields for the skins and 
‘skeletons; the portraits are to pack off to 
Hampton-court ; and the statues and vases to 
the future National Gallery, or, perhaps, the 
| nascent museum of ornamental art; the mine- 
'rals to Piccadilly (by compression, like the 
spirits in Milton’s “ Pandemonium ”’), and the 
muinmies and other minor matters to— 
Jericho. 
| Now, omitting common-places about want 
‘of unity and coherence among our institutions 
in general, and about the word “ museum” 
‘implying’ sisterly society, &c.,—is the man of 
science to read geology here, look at fossils 
‘there, and the rocks that yield them some- 
where else? Even antiquities are but the last 
‘term of geology, and geology the first page of 
‘history. To many kinds of books illustrations 
‘are all but indispensable, but no delineation is 
as good as a cel chick, if you can get it; and 
the partition of scientific capital aggravates the 
‘injury of assigning to one department a speci- 
‘men on which others have a claim. The 
‘naturalist covets out of the sculpture gallery 
‘a fine vein of marble (Davy, when in the 
| Vatican, only stopped at one of the statues— 





Ah!” he said, “whata beautiful stalactite!”’); 
|per contra, there are sundry carved cameos 
/and crystals in his cabinets more precious for | 
their workmanship than the substance it is 
| spent on. 
|” Still something must be determined on: the 
| receiving officer is beginning to look coldly on 
fresh acquisitions; as if a man declined to 
accept a donation in regard to the smallness of 
his purse or pocketbook. } 
In ordinary life things are distributed in 


* With this the discussion must close,—Ep, 
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reference not to their intrinsic nature, but to 
the use to be made of them: goose-quills and 
steel pens lie together; not so a man’s poker, 
his razor, and his carving-knife, although all 
three consist of carburetted iron. Just so, 
museums exist for various classes of persons— 
the natural philosopher, the practician, and 
the general public: the first desires the widest 
possible range of objects—omnibus et quibus- 
dam alis ; the second, a particular set of things; 
the third, anything of any kind that is popu- 
larly interesting. For the first even the pre- 
sent collection is not heterogeneous enough: 
the natural minerals, for instance, would be 

well illustrated by a parallel suite of artificial 

crystals, and the zoology ought to commence 

with the two-handed order of Cuvier—the | 
species homo. On the other hand a miner or) 
an engineer cares only for certain kinds of, 
stones, and these oftea such as least interest | 
the mineralogist : a mason might seek in vain | 
in the latter’s cases for a bit of granite or sand- | 
stone, and look for some time ere he met with | 
Bath or Portland-stone. Glauber’s rule was 

to examine what other people threw away; 
and Colton, when he sneers at the antiquary | 
for remembering just what others are content | 
to forget, exactly indicates his proper function ; | 
but if you pour all your oddities and rarities 
into the practical artist’s collection, you over- 
whelm their legitimate contents—like a cuckoo 
in a sparrow’s nest. 

So as to popular, distinguished from scientific 
utility, the marshalled hosts of curiosities only 
excite an admiring commendation of the pa- 
tience that could catch, preserve, and label so 
very many periwinkles and black beetles, &c. ; 
while a more intelligent visitor can only feel 
that there is a vast deal that does not concern 
him ; and as to sculpture, it is submitted that 
originals, untampered with in their mutilations, 
are for the artist ; restored copies for the laity. 
The anatomist ought to find many things on 
his shelves unsuited and even offensive to the 
public eye, which delights in matters nowise 
scientifically pre-eminent; as, among shells, 
those that are elegantly dappled or zigzagged, 
or which figure like the Argonaut in poetry, 
or in commerce like the pearl. These they 
now have to hunt out from their uninteresting 
associates, ranged on a republican level, instead 
of being set forth in state, like the humming 
birds at the Regent’s Park. As in collection, 
80 in disposing the objects, science puts toge- 
ther similar things in order to define their 
relationship: for the public a geographic 
grouping would be more agreeable: the most 
obvious character of a coral and an oyster, a 
crab and a shark, is, that they all come out of 
the sea; and every one abuses the zoologist 
for putting the porpoise among the beasts when 
there is a room on purpose to keep the fish in. 
As to special pursuits, an architect would pro- 
bably arrange the echinus along with the horse 
chesnut: both have something to do with the 
origin of the Doric capital. The public are 
now excluded from the King’s Library on the; 
reasonable ground that they would not get 
much useful knowledge out of the covzis of 
the books : these, however, were not the attrac- 
tion, but the stately room that contained them. 
If a place is meant merely for s magazine it is 
folly to line it with seagliola. Again, matters 
which all are to see inust be fenced in from | 
touching or handling, in respect of which, | 


nevetheiese, facilities should be afforded in| 
froportion as the access is restricted to real | 
students. 

The insects and minerals were at one time 
kept in receptacles glazed above for general | 
inspection, and with drawers below for details ; 
but it is obvious that the F. R. S. cannot get | 
at the lower strata while the charity boy is | 
surveying the surface. If one room held the) 
mais body, another would allow of exhibiting 
a popular selection which might be changed 
occasionally ; and this is, I think, done now 
with the MSS. department. As to giving 
alternate days to the two classes of visitors, 
whatever is given thus to one must be taken 
from the other. 

But, unlike the scientific treasures, those for 
popular use would even gain by dispersion: a 
trip to Kew gives an appetite for botany, and 
portraits are looked at in Hampton Court, 
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which can hardly be said of their brethren in, 
Bloomsbury, where the infinite variety only | 
wearies or creates vacant wonder. Indeed, for | 
education and amusement purely local, mu- 
seums ar¢ efficient, and might be multiplied | 
by the circulation, in some cases, of duplicates ; | 
in others (as fossils and antiquities), of casts | 
and. models. This would be fair towards the | 
provincials, who not only contribute to the | 
pecuniary support of the metropolitan collec- | 
tion, but are expected to send up to it any | 
Roman relic or rara avis that may be turned | 
up or brought down in the neighbourhood. | 
Looking to the Zoological Gardens and the, 
Crystal Palace, it seems a question whether | 
matters of amusement need to be subsidised or 
do not thrive better without it; but abstract 
science clearly should have patronage, and | 
that without having to make itself entertaining | 
to holiday folk. Relieved from all effort at 
display, the collection, books and all, for some 
years to come, would “go into” the existing | 
structure, or what might be tacked on to it. | 
Those specimens that were put in the dark | 
would be the more permanent thereby, and all | 
by being compactly stowed would be more} 
available, for tools are of use to a workman) 
when he has them close at hand. 

T. TURNER. 





ANTHRACITE IN GLASS MANUFACTURE. | 
Mr. Chance of Handsworth, has patented the | 
application of anthracite or stone-coal in the | 
manufacture of glass. The coal is assisted in | 
its combustion by air-blast, but the furnaces | 
require little other alteration. The riddance, 
of smoke, which injures the glass, is the actu- | 
ating motive to this improvement. 
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DOORWAY AT TURIN. 
WE add to our recent illustrations of Italian 
details, an engraving froma sketch by Mr. 
Robinson of a doorway in Turin. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Preston.—The Independent chapel in Can- 
non-street has been enlarged and reopened. 
The former building was about 60 feet square, 
and has been lengthened by the addition of 
30 feet. It will now contain about 1,100 
adults and 250 children, at an extra cost of 
about 1,600/. “A mode of lighting, novel in 
Preston,” says the local Guardian, “is intro- 
duced with advantage into the ceiling. Two 
large, handsome centre-pieces contain each a 
‘sunlight,’ consisting of seven stars each, 
with nine radiating bat-wing burners, that 


| diffuse an agreeable; subdued light over the 


whole of the galleries and nave of the chapel. 
The ‘ sunlight ’ affords one of the best devised 
means of ventilation whilst the chapel is 
lighted. The exhausted air of the room is 
made to stream upon the tubes which convey 
the smoke from the gas, at the same time keep- 
ing the tubes cool.” This new mode of light- 
ing, first suggested in our columns, thus 
appears to be extending. The contractor for 


| the works is Mr. Richard Aughton, jun.; the 


painting and decoration of the chapel by Mr. 
James Walmsley ; and the plaster work by Mr. 
George Swarbrick; the gas fittings by Mr. 
Chatham. The committee entrusted the carry- 
ing out of their plans to Mr. Veevers, of the 
firm of Messrs. Myres and Veevers.——Great 
additional accommodation has recently been 


| added to two of the principal churches in this 
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town. Christ Church has been enlarged by 
the addition of transepts, and a semicircular 
chancel, so as to accommodate 400 additional 
sittings on the ground and gallery floors. The 


The supply of gas has been above the average 
in point of quality, and the price has been 
gradually reduced to 7s. per 1,000, with the 
prospect of a further reduction to 6s. per 1,900. 


tyle of the church is Norman, also adopted in | But the right of the inhabitants of Eton to 


the alterations. 
vaulted in plaster. The church dedicated to | 
St. Mary is also being enlarged by the addition | 
of transepts, with a square chancel and a vestry | 
attached, so as to accommodate 400 additional | 
persons upon the ground-floor, The ‘style of | 
the original structure and of the additions is| 
also of Norman character. The transepts are) 
flanked at the corners with large square pin- 

racles. The alterations in both these churches 

ire under the superintendence of Mr. E. H. 
Shellard, of Manchester, architect. 

Weeton.—The Leeds Intelligencer notices | 

che consecration of St. Barnabas’s Chureh, | 
Weeton, parish of Harewood, on Tuesday’ 
week. It has been founded and endowed by’ 
the Eerl of Harewoed, and stands on an) 
elevated site with a parsonage adjoining. The 
church is in the early English style, from a) 
design by Mr. George G. Scott, of London. 
It consists of a chancel with lean-to north aisle, 
and sacristy, central tower, and nave. There 
are transepts to the morth and south of the 
central tower, but they are roofed so as to leave, 
these open into the tower with double arches, | 
the central column beimg quatre-foil in plan. 
The tower is supported by massive arches| 
opening into both chancel and nave. The dais 
for the altar and the reredos are covered with | 
Minton’s encaustie tiles. The floor of the 
chancel is also paved with encaustic tiles. The 
roof of chancel is bearded and ribbed, and the 
whole is decorated with gold stars on a blue 
ground. ‘The tower and spire spring from the 
junction of the nave and chancel. The Inted- 
ligencer thinks the lean-to aisles to the tower 
are not successful, though they may be a great} 
convenience and add materially to the appear-| 
ance of the interior, and asks why not have! 
made a good gabled transept? The contractore 
were Messrs. Hall and Brown, of Leeds, and’ 
the carving of the exterior and interior were} 
executed by Mr. J. H. Smith, of Camden- 
town. The wood carving is by Rattee, of! 
Cambridge. Thewhole of the operations have 
been carried on under the superintendence and 
instructions of Mr. Parsons, the estate archi- 
tect to the Earl of Harewood. 
Northwood.—On 12th inst. the first stone 
a new church at Northwood, parish of 
Ruislip, Middlesex, was laid by Lady Robert 
Grosvenor. ‘The site for church and par- 
sonage, with a contribution towards the build- 
ing fund, bas been given by Lord Grosvenor, 
M.P. who will also endow the church. The 
edilice will consist of a nave and chancel, with 
tower and sacristy, and will be 80 feet in 
length and 25 in width. It is of flint, with 
Stone dressings, and is being erected from 
designs by Mr. Teulon, architect. 

Eton.—The chief stone of a new chapel of 
ease was laid on 2ist inst. at ton, by the 
Prince Consort. The architect is Mr. Ferrey, 
and the style is Early Decorated. ‘The cost 
will be about 5,000/. of which 6,000/. will be 
required for completing the body of the 
chureb, chancel, aisles, &c. Liberal con- 
tributions have been given by the local autho- 
rities and others, her Majesty and Prince 
Albert inclusive, and an appeal is now made to 
old Etonians to assist in filling up the subscrip- 
tion list, so as to render the new chapel worthy 
of Eton.——The college at Eton having been 
lighted with the new ‘ vegetable gas,” so 
as to afford a fair trial of its capabilities, the 
college authorities have united with others in 
the formation of anew company to light the 
town with the same gas, which Sir John 
Herschell regards as the practical solution of 
the problem of gas lighting on a small scale 
for country villages, large establishments, or 
even residences of any extent. He states that 
he was much struck with the simplicity of the 
apparatus and manufacture; but he takes for 
granted the statistics of the patentee, Mr. 
Booth, as to quantities, &e. As to the present 


f 
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gas company at Eton, the Express says :—| 


** It is only fair to state that the new 
has not been called for by any want 
in the management of the W 


com pany 
of liberality 
indsor gas works, 


The chancel, internally, is| have gas works of their own, and to adopt the 


latest discoveries, will not be denied. The 
erection of the works will be commenced 
aknost immediately.” 

Oxford.—aAt the late sessions for the county 
Lord Abingdon moved that the court consider 
as to the building of a room in extension of 
the south-west end of the County Hall, te be 
used for committee meetings of the magistrates. 
His lordship presented a plan of the proposed 
alteration. The estimated cost would be be- 


‘tween SO00/. and 900/. The subject was re- 


ferred to the visiting justices. 

Cambridge. — At the Cambridgeshire Ses- 
sions, the Rev. Mr. Fendall, on the part of 
the visitors of the County Lunatic Asylum, 
gave an account of what the committee had 
done in reference to the proposed new asylum. 
The court had agreed to expend 30,000/.: an 
eminent builder in London had agreed to 
erectone for 27,000/.: the committee obtained 
various tenders, ranging from 33,750l, to 
55,7601.: thefirst mentioned was Mr. Myers’s, 
but his: was nearly 7,000/. above what he had 
first estimated the cost. They came to the 
conclusion that all the tenders being above the 
sum that they were authorised to give, they 


a pane enennen tenn enn 
windows in the transepts are filled with 
Powell’s figured quarries, chance] 
window (at present) with plain cathedral quar. 
ries. All the floors are paved with Minton’, 
encaustie tiles. The whole of the fittings are 
of Riga oak. The north transept is appro. 
priated for the organ and school children 
‘The south transept fitted up with open benches 
for adults. The seats in the chancel, the altar 
rail, the bishop’s chair, &c. have carved foliage 
of various designs. A new pulpit of white 
stone, like that of the screens, has been fixed 
at the north-east corner of the nave of the 
church, abutting the pillar of the new chancel 
arch, springing from the wall on corbels of 
vine leaves with tracery panels, with carved 
pateras. The whole of the works have been 
carried out by Mr. William Brown, builder, 
of Frome. The improvement has been effected, 
we understand, through the exertions of the 
Rev. Richard Hill, rector of the parish. 
Chester.—The first brick in the re-erection 
of St. John’s Hospital almmshouses was laid on 
12th inst. Mr. J. Morris is the architect. The 
first brick was laid by “ Edward Tatler, first 
boy in the Blue Coat Hospital.” 
irmingham.—The Birmingham and Bir. 
mingham and Staffordshire gas-light companies 
have given notice of a reduction in the prices 
of gas, commencing October, 1852, which will 
range, according to the quantity consumed, 
from 4s. to 3s. per thousand feet, subject to a 


should accept no tender at all, and that they | discount of 5 per cent. for prompt payment in 
would refer the matter to the Sessions in order | cash, 
to get the court to give, if they thought pro-| Great Rollright.—The church of this place 
per, authority for further outlay. Their archi- | was reopened on Tuesday in last week. The 
tect thought it was important that some deci- | building has been restored, under the superin- 
sion should be come to on the point, and a tendence of Mr. G. Street, architect, and paved 
letter was laid before the committee showing | throughout with encaustictiles. ‘The seats are 
that Mr. Myers’s increased estimate arose from | all low and open. 
an increase in the price of all the materials,| Sheffield.—Although the old company here, 
and in the priceof labour. They had a meet- |in order to destroy the new while yet in its 
ing, at which Mr. Kendall, their consulting | infancy, lately announced that they would 
architect, was present; and they then found | reduce the price of their gas to 3s. in March 
that, taking the ineeri expenses into | next, they have refused to undertake that the 
account—whicb be 2,0001. to | price shall not exceed 3s. €id. on condition that 
3,000/.—they could not get the work done|the new company be araalgamated with it. 
under 36,000/. and they therefore resolved to | Meantime they are attempting by a new ruse 
defer it. One special item was bricks, which | to strangle the new company, namely, by raising 
it was thought might be very considerably | actions at law against the individual workmen 
reduced below their present price; and one of of the latter for destroying the highway, 
the committee said that the price of timber | although the road trustees, who are responsible, 
would probably fall again, for it had lately | and keep it in repair, make no objection to the 
risen. Mr. Hicks said, “ You say Mr. Ken- | laying of the new company’s pipes. 
dail is our ‘ consulting architect :’ he is not;\ Blackburn.—The chief stone of the Town- 
he is only our provisional architect. He was | hall was to be laid on. 28th inst. by Mr. Joseph 
appointed architect subject to the condition of Fielden. 
his plan being carried out for the money men-| Barnsley.—The new Corn Exchange here 
tioned, but as he could not carry out the plan | was opened on Wednesday in last week. The 
for that money (27,000/.) he is not our archi- building is situated atthe top of Market-hill. 
tect at all.” The Rev. Mr. Fendall stated, that It isa plain building of ashler stone, with a 
before that plan was sent for, Mr. Kendall was | triangular pediment, at the centre of which it 
unconditionally accepted. After some discus- is intended to place a clock with an illumi- 
sion, it was resolved that the decision of the | nated dial. The front is approached by seve- 
visitors be approved of. | ral steps, and: the lower room is appropriated 
Dorchester.—Mr. Rawlinson has just made|as a market-house. There are also several 
his report to the General Board of Health on | shops underneath. A flight of oak stairs leads 
the state of the churchyards of Dorchester. | to the Corn Exchange, lighted when occasion 
He recommends that a scheme be framed for requires, with four gas chandeliers. The build- 
parochial interment for the whole municipal ing has been erected under the superintendence 
borough of Dorchester, and that the same be|of Mr. Whitworth, architect. The mason’s 
introduced into Parliament by and with the| work was done by Mr. William Robinson ; 
sanction of the Central Board of Health. |Messre. Harrison were the: joiners; Messrs. 
Iiminster.—On 15th inst. a new church at | Hall and Jenkinson the plasterers ; Mr. Rogers 
Cricket Malherbie, was consecrated. It is in | the painter and decorator; and Mr. Wood the 
the decorated style, from designs by Mr. M. | slater. 
Allen, and executed by Mr. Munden, of} Doncaster:—The remaining ‘Tudor window 
Iiminster, and Mr. Joseph Steple, of Stoke- vin the south chancel of the parish church is to 
sub-Hamdon. The cost is defrayed by Mrs. be filled in the course of the present year with 
Pit, in memory of her late husband, Mr. | stained glass, the cost of which, including the 
Stephen Pit. restoration of the stone-work, will be defrayed 
Timsbury, near Bath.—A new chancel, with | by Mrs. Saunders, a lady resident in Doncas- 
north and south transepts, has been built | ter. This will complete the design made some 
here, and was consecrated on the 13th time since by Mr. Wailes, for the three Tudor 
inst. by the Right Rev. G. T. Spencer, windows in this part of the church. Mrs. 
D.D. late Lord Bishop of Madras. The new | Saunders, according to the local Gazette, has 
building is in the Perpendicular style of Gothic entrusted Messrs: Lister and Son, builders, 
architecture, from a design by Mr. Scott. It|with the completion and restoration of the 
is built with local stone, with Bath stone | stone-work. , ; 
dressings. The roofs are of open framed | Alston.—The price of gas to consumers In 
English oak, and covered with Delabole rag- | this town is shortly to be reduced from 115. 
slates, each gable being surmounted with a to 8s. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
stone cross. ‘The chancel is separated from| Bgremont.—A meeting has been held with 





' the transepts by screens of white lias stone, the view to forma company for the establish- 
worked with open tracery and foliage. The | ment of gas-works in this town. An offer was 
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made by Mr. Malam, of Keswick, to construct | 
suitable works under conditions which would | 
enable him to guarantee to the shareholders, | 
for a stated period, a dividend of six per cent. | 
on the capital invested in the speculation. A 
gentleman residing in the vicinity of Egre-| 
mont, who had recently constructed gas works | 
on a smaller scale for the use of his own manu- | 
facturing establishment, also proposes to erect | 


CRITICISM. 

Tue subject of criticism is apt to suffer 
by the negligent manner of treating it, the 
language employed being generally such as to 
deter many from perusing the article. To 
want beauty and agreeableness of expression 
here is a great fault. Surely the object with 
the writer should be to fix the attention of 
readers by himself writing purely; by not 





Preparing food is not a drudgery, and it 
might be prepared without being an unpleasant 
labour, were kitchens constructed as carefully 
as laboratories, Coffee, tea, and similar things 
might be prepared by gas jets alone, with little 
trouble, and without the aid of servants. 
Madame Roland could “skim the pot” for 
her husband’s dinner while she prepared his 
speeches for the tribune or his reports for 





suitable works for the supply of the town on | indulging in the caprices of taste against the | the state, 


very favourable terms. 


| authority of all rule; and by taking care that) 


Ascending the stairs to answer bells might 


Glasgow.—The improvement which the City | the particular merits of any production worth | be dispensed with by internal telegraphs. But 
Hall has lately been undergoing at the hands | admiring are not lost by an ambiguity of words | increased facilities for people to have all things 


of the architect and the decorator are now or incongruity of sentiments? Many critics| near them would much 


iminish this labour ; 


nearly completed. ‘The most striking altera- | cause their judgment to be questivned by evi-| and, moreover, using lifts such as are used for 
tion in its internal arrangements,” says the | dently forgetting the true spirit of criticism, | workmen in mills would remove the toil alto- 
Glasgow Gazette, “is the plan adopted for|and spoiling a subject that their knowledge! gether. Gaslights are independent of servants, 


lighting the Hall. Every one who has, 
spent an evening in it must remember how | 
dismal and cheerless it looked, even when. 
all the gas was lighted; and those who sat in | 
the galleries were always annoyed by the, 
lustres which depended from the ceiling in 
such a way as to throw a glare on their eyes, 
while they obstructed the view beyond. This 
inconvenience is now completely remedied, and 
by a novel arrangement of the gas, the light, 
is diffused in a brilliant yet soft radiance 


the ceiling. Six of these lustres have twenty-_ 
seven burnerseach, and the other three have | 
sixty-three each. The expense of this new/ 
arrangement will be 25 per cent. less than that | 
of the old plan, while the amount and quality | 
of the light will be out of sight superior.” 


Stairhaven, Glenluce.—This haven, accord- | 


might have enabled them to embellish. 


The virtues of criticism are as rare as| 


and not noxious if rightly used. 
Warming the dwelling and ventilating is 


diamonds, but its vices are many and obvious | not necessarily a process requiring the lighting 


as any commonplaces. ‘To aspire to be a critic 
in the true sense, is to endeavour after a 


superiority of mind over other men; to take | fires going out. 


all that trouble of thought and contemplation 


of beauty that is necessary to refine it ; to per- | open fires. 


| of fires and opening windows incessantly, and 
running up and down stairs to prevent the 
It is essential to maintain a 
|summer warmth in dwellings in addition to 
This can be done by supplying 


ceive the better and more excellent objects with| pure warmed air from an air-warming esta- 
greater acuteness than others; to possess the} blishment, as easily as a supply of gas. It is 
ure S ce | mental powers more highly—to a fuller extent | absurd that every house should manufacture 
throughout the building, from nine lustres in| and more polished than others. These are its own warmth, and in most cases do it 


rare attainments. 


Learned”). 


We want more of true criticism. To supply | contemplation. 


But many profess these ; | badly.” 
and among them some who, in their so-called | 
critiques, betray all the faults of criticism | 
(which Baillet bas enumerated in the intro-| 
duction to his “Collected Opinions of the} 








NOTES FROM LIMERICK. 
Tus worthy citizens of Limerick seem to 
On al! 
|sides improvements are going on, or are in 
The new markets will be 


| have turned over a new leaf of late. 


ing to the Ayr Advertiser, has been greatly | this, the standard of literary taste must be | shortly in progress, the authorities even pro- 
improved of late. The stones for building the | raised. We want men devoting themselves to | posing to carry out Mr. Atkins’s design en- 
pier were brought from North Milton, which | jt to be imbued with the spirit of a Schlegel. | tirely in cut stone, instead of brick with stone 


is about half-a-mile distant. 


It is of the) We want those who descant upon the perfec- | dressings. The. new markets will comprise a 


hardest blue whinstone, some of it very large. | tions of any works of art to show that their) large hall to serve as a corn exchange, music- 
I'he stones for building the breakwater are| minds are congenial with the principles on|room, and for public meetings; convenient 
obtained from rocks at a very short distance | which those noble works were produced. And | separate departments for meat, fish, poultry, and 
from it on the south side of the pier. They | with all this it is necessary that the critic show | vegetable markets, and a large extent of shed- 
t even in the style and tone of his criticisms that | ding for cattle and agricultural produce, with 
tioned, but many of them weigh several tons. | his mind is steeped in the beauties and delicacy | excellent arrangements for the access of cars, 


are not quite so good as the blue stones men- 


Quarrying stones from this latter place answers | 
a twofold purpose, their removal opening up a| 
road shortening the distance to Port William | 
about a mile, 


Dunfermline.—The Fife Herald states, that | 
251, have been granted, it is believed by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for re- 
pairing the ruins of the ancient Abbey palace 
here. The Herald speaks of the shabbiness of 
such a grant for the repair of the ruins of an 
ancient royal and legislative palace. The walls 
in many places require filling up and retouch- 
ing, and these again require to be done in an 
antiquarian spirit. This cannot be done with- 
out artistic ekill, and, in consequence, must be 
at greater expense than common stone and 
lime repairs. ‘ Whoever has the superintend- 
ence of these repairs,” adds the Herald, “‘ may 
learn a lesson in the art of agreeable adapta- 
tion by looking around the churchyard. ‘The 
churchyard of Dunfermline, we are almost 
sure, has not its equal in Scotland, simply for 
the manner in which it is laid out. The grave 
ground, as smooth as a gentleman’s Jawn—_ 
the broad gravel walk, without a weed— 
shrubs and flowers, disposed around in plots, 
and circles, or semi-circles, or singly, in every 
unoccupied spot, even adorning the cavities 
along the root of the old Palace wall—attest 
the superintending presence of a spirit, as 
amiable as elegant. Mr. Allan, the warden, 
by his skilful manner of flooring over the 
‘place of bones’ with a flowery and graceful | 
carpeting, has contrived to make our church- 
yard not only pleasing, but alluring—the 
popaet resort of young and old—the only 
public place for recreation that poor Dunferm- 
line has had since the day that the rascality of 
the old rotten borough eat and drank and 
swindled her out of her Town Green.” 





New Marsies.—We observe, by our ad- | 
vertising columns, that on the 3rd November 
there is to be a sale at Messrs. Sang, Gogel, 
and Co,’s, Eaton-lane, South, of marbles, said 
to be quite new to the London market, being 
a first importation of the sort from Portugal. | 


of his native tongue. FrRepseRIcK Lusu. 





MECHANISM AND ENGINE POWER IN 
DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


| waggons, and droves of cattle form the rear; 
| the architect proposing that the principal front 
|shall be only used as a place of exit. The 
style of the building is Palladian, and presents 
a central block, showing a low-pitched gable 


A wriTER in the Spectator, Mr. Bridges | or pediment to the front, with boldly project- 
|ing roof, and a lofty campanile immediately 


Adams, treating this subject, asks,— 


** What are the separate items for which ser- | 


vants are required? 1. Carrying hot and cold 
water up and down stairs by hand. 2. Carry- 
ing coals and dust up and down stairs by 
hand, and sifting cinders. 3. Making beds. 
4, Cleaning shoes. 
food. 6. Ascending the stairs to answer bells, 
and supply lights. 7. Answering street-door 
bells. 8. Dusting and sweeping. 9. Waiting 
at table. 10. Washing floors. 
and ventilating. 

Carrying water up-stairs, both hot and cold, 


| 


5. Preparing and cooking | 


behind: these are flanked by screens, with 
arched gateways and railings. 

The competition for St. John’s R. C. chapel, 
as mentioned recently, is not yet decided on. 
The requirements of the committee are, that a 
church to accommodate 5,000 worshippers, 


‘without galleries, shall be erected for 5,000/. ; 


11. Warming | 


in our humble opinion rather a difficult pro- 
blem. Five or six sets of drawings have been 
sent in, and none of them give so much 


/as a square foot for each individual; rather 


may be performed by engine-power, as well in | 
a dwelling as in a factory, and with far greater | 


neatness than by the present mode. 
apartment and stair-head might have these by 
a proper system of concealed pipes. 
water may also pass down pipes, with a run of 
hot water to cleanse the sinks. 

Carrying coals up-stairs should be dispensed 


Every | 


Waste | 


close quarters even to stand in, much more for 
kneeling. We abstain from commenting on 
the designs until the award is decided: we 
may, however, state that were there no other 
consideration to be attended to than the ab- 
stract merit of the works, no one could pose 


| sibly hesitate to decide: this very circumstance 


with by a machine-hoist to every floor, worked | 


by the engine. The dust should be lowered 
in the same’ mode. A minimum of servants’ 
labour once a-day would suffice for this. Gas 
in many cases may supply the place of fuel. 


may possibly be the cause of the delay. 
Baths and washhouses for Limerick have 
been suggested and some steps taken, we be- 
lieve, to secure a site for them. A model 


school will be immediately commenced in the 


Making beds is a process needed by the, 
the Messrs. Russell (a. new feature in Munster) 


existence of feather and down beds. ‘They are 
not wholesome. The spring mattresses are 


not yet perfect, but by better construction, yet | 
to be attained, they will probably be nearly | 


universal. The thumping of feathers may 


then be dispensed with, and the making the) 
| bilities of this city for a seat of a great cotton 
| manufacture, urging the employment of the 
‘immense water power of the Shannon, now 


bed will be litthe more than putting a cloak on 
or off. We may suppose, also, more improve- 
ments in the bedstead. 

Cleaning shoes. 
requiring polishing processes, circular brushes 


In numerous businesses, | 


are made fast on a shaft revolving at speed | 


like a lathe. But there is another question— 


outskirts of the new town: it is proposed to 
comprise industrial, agricultural, and nautical 
schools. The handsome flax spinning-mill of 


is now in course of roofing: the chimney- 
shaft will be above 160 feet high: we trust 
it will be the precursor of many similar 
establishments. A writer in the Limerick 
Examiner calls attention to the great capa- 


roaring idly through the beautiful country sur- 
rounding the city. The works at the new 
floating docks are being prosecuted with vigour, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Long, C.E. : 


Have we obtained absolute perfection in our| they are situated on the south bank of the 
|Shannon, immediately below the existing 


boots and shoes? 
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quays. The Limerick School of Design is 
advertised to open on the 2nd of November. 
Lord Monteagle presided at an inaugural meet- 
ing, held in the school-rooms, on Thursday, 
the 28th. The school will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. David Raimbach, whose indefatig- 
able energy in making the preliminary ar- 
rangements promise well for its future success. 
It has been proposed to annex to the school of 
design a museum of manufactures and pro- 
duce (geological and botanical specimens, 
samples of marbles and building stones, &c.), 
with a view of rendering the institution as ex- 
tensively useful and practical as possible. Some 
necessary repairs are going on in the cathedral, 
an interesting edifice, chiefly of the thirteenth 
century, containing some curious features. Is 
has suffered severely from previous repairs 
and beautifying, but some efforts are being 
made to raise money for a complete restora- 
tion. There are some capital carved bog oak 
misereres of the fifteenth century, and the 
floor of the tower is supported by beams 
which have a good example of the dog-tooth 
carved on the soffit, not, as more usual, on the 
arris. 





DRAINAGE WORKS IN ST. GILES'’S. 

Ata meeting of the Metropolitan Sewers 
Commission, on 27th inst. the report called for 
on this subject, as we noted at the time, was 
read. From this it appears that the recom- 
mendations of a report made in 1849, as to 


certain works, were, that all cesspools should | 
a system of! 


be cleansed and filled up; 

tubular’ drainage introduced, and self-act- | 
ing water-closets provided for every house; 
that house drains, 4 inches in diameter, and 
minor branch drains, 2 inches in diameter, 
should be laid down, and a tank 30 feet high 
for flushing sewer pipes and other purposes, | 
erected on a piece of land belonging to the | 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests in that 
locality ; that the contract provided for the 
laying down of 738 feet of stoneware main | 
water-pipes 3 inches in diameter, where pos- | 
sible, in the same trenches with the sewer | 





| cathedral. 


stances passing into the drainage, or the tribu- 
tary sewers. 

The report was referred to the General Pur- 
poses Committee for their consideration. 








THE CRYPT OF ST. PAUL’S: THE GRAVE 
OF THE GREAT. 


THE FUNBRAL OF WELLINGTON. 


Tue crypt of St. Paul’s cathedral is a 
solemn place, vast in extent, and grand from 
its large and simple proportions: it is a 
strange and gloomy spot in the midst of this 
bustling city. A short visit to this place for 
the first time is not a thing easily forgotten. 
| Underneath the centre of the dome (so exactly 
| so that a line has been dropped from the cross 
| and found to rest on the middle of the coronet 
|on the tomb), rests all that remains of Lord 
‘Nelson. The only other grave within the 
‘circle of columns which support the floor of 
' this part of the church contains the remains of 
‘the brother of Lord Nelson and his family. 


Outside, but near this circular and honour- 
able portion of the cathedral, are buried Lord 
Collingwood and the Earl of Northesk; and 
in some portion of this space the “ Great 
Duke ” will eventually rest. It had been, we 
| are told, the original intention of several of the 
persons in authority who are connected with 
the Duke’s funeral, to have removed the granite 
slabs which inclose Nelson to the edge of the 
| grave of his brother: this would leave room for 
Wellington, equally near to the centre, and so 
the naval and military heroes of the age would 
rest without any difference as to their position. 








| This arrangement has been altered, and we 


regret to learn that Wellington will be buried 
at some distance east of the centre of the 
This site of the warrior’s grave 
would be in perfect darkness if it were not for 
the gas lights which faintly light the tombs and 
arches: the side aisles of the crypt, after 
leaving the part covered by the transepts are 
comparatively light. 

The proposition made in our pages last week 


pipes; that the works actually executed were | to get rid of the second-hand sham, the empty 
100 feet of 15-inch pipe sewer, 160 feet of 12- | sarcophagus belonging to Cardinal Wolsey 
inch ditto, 330 feet of 9-inch ditto, 726 feet of | which now surmounts Nelson’s tomb, and to 
6-inch ditto, 738 feet of 3-inch stone water | place in its stead a monumental tomb, con- 
mains, and forty-eight ferrule joints; and that | taining the body of Wellington, properly in- 
the house drains actually laid down were 6 Scribed, thus putting together the two great 
inches in diameter instead of 4 inches, as re- commanders in a place of equal honour, is far 
commended in the report, and the branch | superior to the present determination. 
drains 4-inch instead of 2-inch. The report} We have reached the spot shown in the 
now made further states that on examination, | engraving, and see in long perspective the 
stoppages were at various times found to have | glimmering sunbeam. We are now under the 
rat caused by scrubbing brush, by old | south aisle of the church: the monument on 
clothes, pieces of brick, rags, and other sub-| the right, of white marble (partly shown), on 
stances, and that on 8th June, the engineer | which is represented a female seated at the 
(Mr. Bazalgette) reported further stoppages in| organ, is to the memory of the daughter 
Walsh’s- court, Kennedy - court, Hampshire | of Sir Christopher Wren, who, besides being a 
Hog-court, Carrier-street, and Church-lane,! good musician, has the credit of having 
and called attention to the cost of removing designed several of the City churches. On 
these obstructions; that the engineer ulti- | the left, where the sunlight falls on the tomb, 
mately stated it as his opinion that the in-| the famous architect lies buried,—next him his 
sufficiency of the drainage is caused by the son; and a new white marble tablet, not 
system of combined pipe drainage, as laid | Shown in the engraving, is in memory of the 
down, not being adapted to the locality to be | great granddaughter of Wren, who died at the 
drained ; and that the Court thereupon, on | age of 95 (Sir Christopher was 91, and his son 
tae ey ei mr - abandoning the | 97 at the time of their deaths). On opening 
pe Sewers, and ordered the construction in |the Wren tomb, to receive the bod 
fica thereof of 498 feet of brick sewer 4 feet by | abovementioned lady, the last of the Fol re 
2 feet 6 inches, and of 72 feet of brick sewer | coffin of the architect was distinctly visible in 
3 ina : inches by 2 feet 6 inches !! | good preservation. Close to the Wren monu- 
aoe prenedentan. Rint s — read, Vee — an unlettered slab, lies J. M. W. 
L ' ing that there was | Turner, the i i 
a misundertnding of his meaning in “he re | greatest landscape painter of this 
‘ 1s Subject. He did not ob- | the engraving, are Sir Joshua Reynolds, Law- 
ject to the use of these kind i id | j yi i 
but he did think they had the ecodeherrs pened oka haa son sear dedenaaial te 
ther Ge pall tate “ea ne | oth o have been equally distinguished in 
: inethcient, or so large | their walks with the warriors who are gathered 
: = bee Py -< sufficiently strong. Further, |in another part of the crypt. The sunlight 
deeiaie mth the parcer Ned B reer, = — a ome graves. From the minds 
sub- | which dw 
stances into the waterclosets and disins might | splendid fancied oe 4 ao te ee yore 
be introduced. He would suggest the forma- bodied and passed omeneih o eahibod 
multitude. 


tion of “ catchpools” for such y , : 
at hho wath aiseceid tho pe cour ma Few could be left on this spot, where the roar- 


tem—certainly not. The cesspool] 

receptacle for stagnant water, most injurious to 
health. _ The catchpool he proposed was but a 
trap which would prevent any improper sub- 


distant sound of the sea in times of storm, and 














| 


or any other country. Close by, as shown in| 


ing of the traffic outside exactly resembles the | evidently 





the darkness to form an exhibition; and the 
companions of the men, Johnson, Newton, and 
a score of others, fill up the picture. 

The mutilated monuments partly shown jn 
the engraving are fragments secured from the 
ruins of St. Paul’s after the Great Fire, 1666 
and are very properly well taken care of. 

It is greatly to be hoped that no other body 
may be interred within the cathedral. So long 
as burial within churches be made a mark of 
honour, 8o long will the injurious and improper 
practice be generally persevered in. It was 
thus, indeed, that it arose. 

The arrangements for the Duke’s funeral are 
being rapidly proceeded with, as are the prepa- 
rations for the ceremonial of “ Lying in State,” 
at Chelsea Hospital. The latter are in the hands 
of Professor Cockerell, who will, we have no 
doubt, exalt them by art. We take some credit 
to ourselves for the employment of an architect 
in this: at all events, we have long zealously 
urged that such a course should be adopted 
on such occasions, 

The works in St. Paul’s are being executed 
by Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co. under the 
direction of Mr. Philipps, of the Board of 
Works, who has given most assiduous atten- 
tion to them. We may briefly state that there 
will be a gallery on each side of the nave, 
leaving a clear space between them 20 feet 
wide, galleries of a circular form under the 
cupolas, and other eries in the transepts. 
The latter will rise from the pavement to the 
level of the cornice which runs round the 
whole of the church, requiring trusses 87 feet 
long and 34 feet high, and then from this level 
a second gallery will rise still higher. At the 
west end of the nave it is proposed also to put 
a gallery, sloping down to the pavement, and 
through the centre of which the body and 
“Serer will pass from the west door. 

e should rather this were omitted. A 
railway will be laid down in the centre of the 
nave, and along this the bier will be moved by 
men hidden beneath it. The organ has been 
altered, so as to admit of its being played on 
the side next the nave, as well as in the choir. 
There are to be seats for 10,000 attendants, 
irrespective of the procession.* 

The building will be lighted, we may men- 
tion, by gas jets 5 inches apart, in the line of 
the cornice all round the nave and choir; and 
around the whispering-gallery. 


The effect, when we visited the works a few 
nights ago, was singularly striking. By the 
light of two ranges of upright gas burners, 
at the foot of the framing for the galleries in 
the nave, 300 men were busily occupied in all 

uarters,—producing, by the way, no trifling 

in. Bodies of men were engaged in the 
transept framing the huge trusses which will 
be needed there. The immensity of the dome 
was lost in shadow, and a single light which 
flickered in the whispering-gallery seemed a 
far-off star. 


Greatly to the credit of all the men engaged, 
there has not been seen a hat on since the 
work was commenced, nor has any coarse 
language been heard. By respecting the place 
they have obtained the respect of others for 
themselves. 











Tue Prosectrep Lerps ACADEMY OF 
Arts.—The projectors of this new institution 
propose to furnish members with accommoda- 
tion and objects of study in shape of casts and 
models, books, pictures, engravings, lectures, 
exhibitions, and conversazioni. Their success 
they regard as dependant on a co-operation of 
all classes interested in art and literature in 
the district. The association is to be headed 
oo pete president, &c. as in all other kin- 
dred institutions, and to have official grades of 
membership in harmony with its distribution 
of honours proportioned to merit. 





* Amongst various suggestions forwarded to us in con- 
nection with this event is one to this effect,—that the lead- 
work of the dome of St. Paul’s should be painted a dead 
black,‘ R. M.”* suggests that, as the Government are 
i desirous that all classes should have an oppor: 
tunity of witnessing the procession, the “ Woods and 
Forests” should t some le eontractors to 


not be impressed with a host of associations. | erect covered tribunes in the Green-park, next viens om 
The men themselves rise up like a reality to 
the mind’s eye. Their glorious works seem in 


with the stipulation that only » small sum 
c Soe person,—say 6s, the best seats, and 
g to Is, 
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BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS IN 
IRELAND. 


Iris proposed to connect Queen’s Quay and 


Queen's Island, at Belfast, by means of a' 
The new harbour office (in course of | 
erection from the designs of Mr. George’ 


bridge. 


Smyth, harbour engineer), is to be an Italian 
building, and the site is at the western ex- 


tremity of the new basin Clarendon dock. | 
The total dimensions are 102 feet in length by 
51 feet in width, and 48 feet in height, and it. 
is to have a lofty bell and clock tower, to rise | 


86 feet above quay level. The superstructure 
is supported on 500 piles each 40 feet long. 
About 10 feet has been built. Messrs. D. and 
J. Fulton are the contractors, and the expen- 
diture is estimated at 8,000/. Mr. M‘Credie 
supplies the cut-stone, which is from the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow. 

A new town-hall is contemplated at Belfast. 

The Royal Cork Institution is to have addi- 
tional buildings, for which plans have been 
prepared. 

The drainage works in the counties of 
Longford and Leitrim are being proceeded 
with. New bridges are to be built at Kilna- 
carrow, Rhine, and Agarr, &c. Large num- 
bers are employed. 

The centre or framing of three of the 
arches in the Boyne viaduct have been fixed 
by means of Wellington cranes. The roads 
near the viaduct have concealed underneath 
their surface rods which work large: iron) 
pumps, and many machines in the interior of 
the structure. ‘Three steam hoists, which 
alternately raise in about one minute loaded 
waggons 60 or 70 feet, and then precipitate 
their chains to the bottom of the quarry for a 
renewed load, are worked by one man, with 
the usual mechanical contrivances of drums, 
levers, cog-wheels, &c. The direction of the 
Beaulieu-road has been altered. In places the 
quarries are 70 feet deep, and are yielding by 
means of cranes huge stones, the pieces having 
ashier courses composed of blocks 3 or 4 feet 
in thickness, and weighing from ten to fifieen 
tons each. We were informed that the iron 
lattice work is in course of preparation and 
will be forwarded shortly. Unusual difficulties 
presented themselves in sinking the founda- 
tions of the piers which are now nearly com- 
plete, except one, which (after several in- 
effectual searches for a solid stratum) is to be 
built entirely on piles. The necessary level- 
lings, &c. for the site of the proposed station 
at Drogheda, which is no longer to be a 
wooden construction, are being made. ‘lenders 
for the erection of these are being received by 
the architect, Mr. Papworth. 

The new workhouse at Urlingford is 
finished, and has passed the final inspection of 
the architect to the Poor-law Commissioners. 
Mr. Richard Burnham, builder. Mr. Carter, 
clerk of works. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 

A NEw system for the construction of rail- 
ways was adopted, by tender, for the Middles- 
boroughand Guisborough Railway. ‘The tenders 
were opened at the offices of Mr. Pease, M.P. 
Darlington, when Mr. John Harris’s, being the 
lowest, was accepted for 19,0001.; the tenders 
ranged to 37,000/. The line is eleven miles, 
and is to be completed in December, 1853. 
The tender includes stations and all conve- 
niences, excepting the iron for rails, chairs, &c. 

The contract for the construction of the 
Branch Midland Narrow Gauge line from 
Gloucester to Stonehouse, has been given to 
Mr. A. Ritson, of Plymouth. The amount of 
his tender was, we believe, between 23,0004. 
and 24,c00/. 

On Wednesday week the traffic on the 
main line of the Great Northern Railway was 
suddenly interrupted by an extensive slip 
of earth in the Spittal-gate cuttings, about a 
mile south of Grantham. Late heavy rains 
are blamed. The slip extended about 100 
bau and it is not the first that has occurred 
iere, 

An important decision, upon a point never 
before settled in England, though more than_ 
once, decided in Scotland, was lately given in 


/municated with the driver so as to stop the 





was Mr. Raikes, banker, and the defendants ‘Yai down by gas companies in houses untenanted, 
|were the York and North Midland Railway and he supposed the next experimental action under 
, Company, one of whose trains, being a “heavy” | this Act of Incorporation would be against the 
one—that is, unusually full of passengers—| >uilders, for removing the pipes without notice. 
had arrived at Milford Junction half an hour} Mf: Cox might smile, but he, Mr. Davis, knew that 
too late for the Great Northern quick train’ members of the building trade felt mach intenested 
for London. The jury gave 5/. damages. | Go lnperishcomaia Hace’ the Atncanl 
| The want of a means of communication! ~- ane me naeatals Salad Sat, Slap stevie 
between passengers and guards, and between | ee Caen A ee eee 
; , per year for gas until the last. year, when they 
guards and drivers, as well &s passengers, was charged bim about 13. He did not sign any con- 
lately shown in a circumstance which is re- | tract, but gave notice that he was not going to burn 
ported to have occurred to the Duchess of Kent. | their gas any longer, when he paid his last account 
‘on her way from Scotland, vid Darlington and | at the Imperial office. 
York, between which towns the Duchess and|_ By Mr. Cox.—Has paid for gas before it was 
her suite are said to have been aware from the | butat the same as others. Does not believe he 
outset that the waterproof covering np ng, AA gpa mp whens — — — a 
over some luggage on the top of one of the| HG Se ee ee 
first-class carriages in the rie had been fired | - a vem omc ore .: —— ae 
by sparks from the cngine; but they were with- | ¢ Se ee a a ae ee 
, ; |from the Eastern Counties for 4s. The defendant 
out the means of either informing the guard or’ here so contradicted himself, that the judge at once 
stopping the train, and were kept in a state of | gave a verdict for the plaintiffs, thus establishing 
most unpleasant suspense for some time in| the right of the gas company to notice of dis- 
consequence, until the firing had proceeded far | continuation. 
enough to attract the attention of the guard ; ~ = 


and, even then, it is hard to Say, without a CONTRACTORS AND SUB-CONTRACTORS 

special knowledge of the circumstance, how | [Where a sub-contractor fails to complete sth eatin it 

the mockery of a “guard” could have com- | © js held that the party contracting with him may employ 
another builder, and charge the sub-contractor for the 
expense of finishing the contract. } 











train in ime to save the carriage and those in ‘ 
it, We think it quite as likely that the| Iw the Lassbeth County Court, recently, on 
“guard” felt it to be rather an extra hazardous | **tiom was brought by Mr. Chadwick, a builder, at 
wr . wra.he | Camberwell, against Mr. Bodley, a sub-contractor 
exploit to scramble over the roofs of the car- | of joinery, aleo of Camberwell. The: sum sought 
riages, a8 On previous and usual occasions, in | ¢9 be recovered was 351. and the defendant pleaded 
order to reach the engine and its driver, which | 4 set-off of 33é. 
on this occasion, would have been rather too} Mr. Chadwick stated that he contracted with 
like “passing through the fire to Moloch;”| Mr. Bodley to do the joinery work of two houses 
and that he sat “ like patience on a monument,” | in Camberwell-grove, and for which work it was 
but scarcely “smiling” at the “ grief” that | agreed the defendant should receive 80/, Mr. 
might ensue, till, in the fulness of time, the | Bodley had been paid that, and left the work before 
train stopped at one of its watering places, | it was completed. Inconsequence of this he (Mr. 
when the fire was fortunately extinguished in| Chadwick) served the defendant with a notice re- 
time to save the lives of the passengers | qrisingrbies to dnist the contract, cv: in failing te 
ae ere | do which, he (plaintiff ) intended. calling in another 
| builder to complete the job, and charge the de- 
| fendant with the costs so incurred. Mr. Bodley 





RIVAL GAS COMPANIES. 


CAUTION TO BUILDERS AND TENANTS, 

In the Whitechapel County Court, recently, an 
action was brought of some imporiance to con- 
sumers of gas, touching the introduction of rival 
gas companies’ mains into premises where gas 
pipes may be or which may have been previously 
laid on. 


Mr. Cox, solicitor to the Imperial Gaslight and | 
Coke Company, said the company sought to re- | 
cover 8/. 18s. 6d. of the defendant Hill, who he! 
| time, and not place my interests in such expensive 
| jeopardy. 


believed was not the ostensible defendant in the 
matter, but was rather the agent of another gas 
company. Mr. Hill had burnt their gas for some | 
time, and upon their inspector calling at defendant’s 
premises some time since to gauge, he found the 
Imperial gas cut off, and another company’s laid | 
on. Although his clients’ claim was 12/. 12s. 9d. 
he, Mr. Cox, in the exercise of his discretion, 
would abandon one quarter. He must call the 
attention of the Court to,—and as he was informed 
there were several tradesmen in court connected 
with various branches of the building trade, he 
would take the opportunity of impressing upon | 
their minds—a peculiar feature of the present case. 
The Imperial Gas Company’s Act of Incorporation 
required parties burning their gas to give notice of 
their intention of discontinuing it; and it also re- 
quired of their company to give a like notice to 
parties whom they did not desire to further 
supply with gas. It had been already held by three 
Courts, that the Imperial were legally entitled | 
to this notice, and could recover for gas, whether 
burnt or not, during the whole time such notice 
was withheld. He therefore urged that he was 
now entitled to a verdict. He then proved the 
Act of Incorporation, and pointed out the clause 
in the Act demanding this notice, and then called 
an officer of the Imperial, who proved defendant's 
signing a printed form of rales laid down for the 
guidance of parties burning the Imperial gas. 

Mr. Walker, the gas inspector, said that he found 


their pipes disconnected, and another company’s 


laid on. He then told Hill he should have given 
notice. Hill said, he thought, if he had done so, 
they would have enforced payment of his arrears by 
cutting off his gas, so he had the gas of the railway 
company. 

Mr. Davis, an attorney, who appeared for the 
defendant, urged the arbitrariness of the condition 
of notice, and said, if such a contract, or whatever | 
else, had been entered into by his client to give this 
notice of discontinuance, by signing the printed | 
form, Mr. Hill must have done it unconsciously. It | 


the County Court of Yorkshire. The plaintiff | daily happened that builders had to remove piping | amount of 30/, and completed his contract as far 


' works, would be under my implied sanction. 
| defendant drew more money than he was entitled 
|to. Hecertainly ran away from his work. 


| in all 852. instead of the contract price, 802. 


refused to return to the work, and consequently he, 
plaintiff, carried out the purport of his notice, and 


| the joiner’s bill for finishing defendant’s contract 
_ came to 35/. which he now sued the defendant for. 


Mr. Chadwick here handed in the specification. 

Mr. Binns.—I must object to that decument 
being put in evidence, unless it be stamped. 

Mr. Chadwick.—I expected something of this 
nature, and have come prepared. I have, at an 
expense of 10/. had it stamped, and for the fatare 
will have all such documents stamped at the right 


Cross-examined by Mr. Binns.—I ordered some 
extras to be done by the defendant, but I should 


| say not more than to the extent of 30s. Any other 


alteration, by direction of my superintendent of 
The 


He is 
not charged by us more than we actually contracted 
with the builder, to complete his job. It was not 
arranged between us the defendant was to have his 
wages weekly. 

Mr. Jackson, supermtendent of works to plain- 
tiff, said what work the defendant did was unsatis- 
factorily done, and for which he was paid by weekly 
instalments. They had to finish it, and the sum 
charged for finishing it is fair. For what extras 
defendant did he had been paid, and he had ey 

it- 
ness produced two bills of defendant’s for extras, 


' amounting to 3/. 10s. and said they were delivered 


at the time the work was done, and were the only 
claims received. 

Mr. Binns said he was in rather an unfavourable 
position. His client, who had a good defence to 
the action, and was perfectly justified in refasing to 
complete the contract, had neglected to give the 
reqpri-ite notice of set-off. Would: his Honour ad- 
journ the case? 

Mr. Chadwick refused to be a party to the ad- 
journment, and Mr. Bodley was then called upon 
to answer to the plaint. He stated, that although 
not mentioned in the specification, it was under- 
stood when he took the contract he was to be paid 
by weekly instalments, according to the number of 
men he had at work. For two pay nights he had 
had two pounds tendered him, whilst be had had 
three men at work, and should have received 
4/. 10s. to pay them with. He had to pay these 
men out of his own pocket. Under this state of 
things he gave plaintiff notice of his intention to 
discontinue further works. He did extras to the 
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as he could. 
stand it any longer. 
him (defendant) that 


, an his, was would lerks of works. 
at al figure than his, told that he would | are the several clerks 0 
yeh crags The houses were | toiJers, and machinery are entrusted to Messrs. 


do them at the same contract. 
open to him to send in a surveyor, and he shoul 
do so, as he felt certain the bill of Oliver included 
great extras from his specification, or that he had 
charged exorbitantly. Mr. Jackson appeared to 
forget the cisterns he (defendant) had put in, which 
were not in the specification, and Mr. Chadwick 
had charged him for trap-doors, and many other 
things, not in his specification. 

The Judge.—If you have a set-off, you must 
now sue Mr. Chadwick for the amount of it, as 
vou have neglected to plead in time. As the case 
stands, you (defendant) do not produce a surveyor, 
or any one to support your statement ; whilst, on 
plaintiff’s side, it appears you received three 
months’ notice to return and finish your work, and 
you did not. My judgment is, therefore, for the 
plaintiff ; but as you desire to bring a cross action, 
I will order the amount sued for to be paid at a 
period which will afford you an opportunity to 
prove your claim. 

Verdict for plaintiff, and costs. 

Srvupss v. CLARKE.—This was an action to re- 
cover 5/. 16s. 3d. for carpenter’s work. The 
plaintiff said he contracted to do the joinery of two 
houses for the defendant, who is a small builder, at 
10/. per house. He completed the first house, but 
not the second, in consequence of having no ma- 
terialsto go on with. He had been much detained. 
The sum now sued for was for the amount of the 
work he had done under the specification, and 
1/. Is. additional for extras. 

Mr. Binns, for defendant, said, it was usual in 
the building trade for builders to erect one house 
and borrow money upon it, the loan of which 
enabled them in the end, by pursuing the same | 
course, to build a street. In this way half of new 
London was erected. They also sub-contracted 
with labouring builders to do certain portions of 
the houses. The plaintiff had contracted to do} 
the carpentering work, and had run away from it 
before it was finished. He, therefore, urged that 
the plaintiff had forfeited whatever value of work 
he had done by leaving it incomplete. 

The defendant said, there were plenty of mate- 


He told Mr. Jackson he could not 
Mr. Chadwick, upon telling | e M 
Oliver could do the mouldings | Hogg, James Ogilvie, and William Chesterton 


Josh. Hill and Son, of Bradford. The remain- 
ing contracts are not let. Messrs. George 





The engines, 


| Wm. Fairbairn and Son, of Manchester. 

| The whole of the works are being constructed 
‘of stone, supplied by twenty quarries in the 
' surrounding neighbourhood. 

The mill itself will be 550 feet in length, 
and 72 feet in height above the level of the 
rails. It includes six stories, and is con- 
structed of massive stone work in the boldest 
style of Italian architecture. The wails look 
more like those of a fortified town than of a 
building destined to the peaceful pursuits of 
commerce. The floors are formed on arches 
of hollow brick made on the ground by Clay- 
ton’s patent process; the openings in the 
bricks one used for the purposes of ventila- 
tion. Rows of ornamental cast-iron columns 
and massive cast-iron beams support the 
arches. The roof will be of iron. The windows, 
of large size, are to be’ entirely filled with im- 
mense squares of cast plate-glass. The whole 
of this building will be fire-proof. 

The gas-works, to be situated between the 


canal and river, are to be upon White’s hydro- | 





make it appear very desirable, and not at all im. 
practicable, to realize that author’s ideas, by devigi 
some system that can be depended upon, and }, 


means of which the — may be enabled to gain, 


all the advantages and comforts of which they are 
at present deprived, owing to the mal-formatiyn 
of chimneys, which are in general (particularly 
kitchen chimneys) built too small, or the Openings 
of the fire-places made too large; obstructions in 
the smoke way also frequently occur at varions 
turns in flues, which generally depending upon the 
judgment of the operative workman, are liable to 
be contracted in size. This defect may be too 
often observed at the top or outlet of chimneys, and 
_the mortar-joints of the brickwork, especially those 
| most exposed to the weather, are wide and of ye 

| perishable materials; the bricks also of modern. 
| built houses are mostly of an inferior porous quality, 
and, consequently, not at all proper to be used in 
building chimneys.”’ 





The volume contains many useful practical 
suggestions, and, being acknowledged by Mr. 
| Hiort, is entitled to consideration. 
RUDIMENTARY ART INSTRUCTION, 
‘* OUTLINE FROM OUTLINE.’’* 
| Uwnsper the latter title has been published 

the first of four manuals of art-instruction for 
artizans and others, and for schools, by Mr. 





carbonic system, and are calculated to supply John Bell. Their object is to present to the 
100,000 feet per day for 5,000 lights, in the student the rudiments of theory and practice in 
mills, sheds, streets, and houses of the work- their simplest forms, so that conviction may 
people. When the works are finished, 4,500 follow study, without sacrificing time to sys- 


hands will be required to keep them going. tem. It is intended as much for the carpenter, 


This will yield at once a population to Saltaire }ricklayer, smith, &c. as for the art-workman, 
of from nine to ten thousand persons. _and will be found of great service, too, by those 

The architects are enjoined to use every | who cannot obtain the assistance of a master. 
precaution to prevent the pollution of the air Anxious as we have long been to place the 
by smoke, or the water by sewerage or other rudiments of drawing (asa part of ordinary 
impurity. Wide streets, spacious squares, education) on somewhat the same footing as 
with gardens attached, ground for recreation, those of writing, we cordially recommend the 
a large dining-hall and kitchens, baths and general introduction of Mr. Bell’s first manual. 
washhouses, a covered market, schools, and a! 
church; each combining every improvement | 





,that modern art and science has brought to 


light, are ordered to be proceeded with by the 


Hiscellanea. 


rials to go on with, and that it would now cost him gentleman who has originated this under-| Tur BAYSWATER-ROAD.—The Marble-arch, 


more to finish the house than it was worth. The 
plaintiff ran away and told him he had got a job to 
go to which would last for thirty years. 

The plaintiff here stated that he could prove 
there were not enough materials to go on with at 
any time, and that he left the contract because 
there were none at all. He could not afford to 
lose his time standing idle for timber. 

Mr. Binns.—Well, he may go on with it now 
there are materials. 

Mr. Stubbs.—No, Sir; I want my money for 
what I have done. 

The Judge.—No doubt it would do the defend- 
ant good for the plaintiff to finish the house for 
nothing. 1 think the fault is not with the plaintiff, 
but that defendant kept him idle for want of mate- 
rials. My judgment will therefore be for 5/. 16s. 3d. 

Verdict for plaintiff. 





IMMENSE ALPACA MANUFACTORY 
NEAR BRADFORD. 

We lately noted the fact of an immense 
factory being in progress of formation for 
Mr. Titus Salt, near Bradford. A corre- 
spondent has sent us the following particulars. 
The works, or rather the new town, with its 
700 cottages and other dwellings, warehouses, 
&c. is to be called Saltaire. It is situated near 
the river Aire, whence, apparently, in com- 
bination with the founder’s name, the name of 
Saltaire has been compounded. The estate is 
also near the town of Shipley. 

The arrangement, design, and construction 
of the buildings are confided to Messrs. Henry 
F. Lockwood and Wm. Mawson, of Bradford, 
architects. There are three contracts for the 


taking. The expense has been set down at 
| half-a-million of money, but we hear that 
| every expense connected with it will probably 
be more than met by less than half that sum. 


| It is said that a cotton-mill is in contempla- | 


tion at Bolton of nearly equal magnitude. 
'At Blackburn, Chorley, West Houghton, 
Kirkham, Ramsbottom, and throughout the 
| manufacturing districts generally, new works 
are being constructed. 


4 Potices of Books. 





Report of the Aeronomic Association. London : 
Varnham, Bedford-street, Strand, 1852, 
|We all naturally look suspiciously at any 

thing which pretends to be what it is not, and 

being unable to discover the existence of such 
}an association as that which figures on 


| the voluminous title page of the volume 


purporting to be a report from it, and more-| 


over finding a private interest the main ob- 
ject of the publication, we were disposed to 
_ let it pass without comment; the more so as we 
|know nothing practically of “ the Improved 
| Patent Anti-Condensative Air-Conductor, or 
Terminal Smoke Vent,” recommended in it as 
the universal Pot-panacea for all the ills that 
flues are heir to. We learn, however, that the 
, Volume is the work of one who has been long 
}and respectably Known as a labourer in the 
field to which it refers, Mr. Hiort, and with the 
, expression of a caution against such manceuvres 
‘(doubtless repented of by this time), we give 
it the publicity of our pages, and leave those 


masonry works, which are in the hands of! who are interested in the matter to inquire for 


Messrs. Fearnley and Wainwright and } 

Moulson, of Bradford, and a7 te gg 
Leeds, respectively. 
in three contracts, held respectively by 
Neill and Messrs, Beanland, of Bradford, 


|themselves into the merits of the particular 


Bie 5 or Hogg, of terminal recommended. The foundation of 
€ joiners’ work is also | the Association, so called, is made to rest on a 
Mr. | series of papers in our pages, and these are 


d. — 
Messrs. Ives, of Shipley. The RN coats are eee 


very extensive contract, is supplied from the |. 


“The philosophical principles involved in the 


foundry of Messrs. Cliffe and Co. of B - | imperfect as well as the primary and due action of 
these gentlemen will also construct oe | chimneys, have been so skilfully and satisfactorily 


roofs ; but the tubular girder-bridge has been | 
contracted for, and is in the course of execu. | 


The | 


tion, by Messrs. Butler, of Stanningley. 
contract for slating is in the hands of 


explained and demonstrated in the several commu- 
nications inserted in various numbers of THE 
Buri_per journal, under the signature Tba,* as to 





* Vide Toe Bourtygr, 9th Nov. and 7th Dec. 1850 ; 


Messrs. | 4th Jan, and Ist Feb, 5th and 19th April, 1851. 


intended as an ornament to the West end of the 
town, is much injured in its appearance by the 
exhibition above it of the means employed for 
ventilating the part of it appropriated to the 
use of the police: on the east side of the arch 
the upper line is broken by a circular venti- 
lator rising above it, and on the west side by 
a trap-door, generally standing open, and 
rising from 2 to 3 feet above the parapet. 
That the police, for their convenience and per- 
sonal comfort should take this liberty may ve 
passed over; but that those who have the eure 
‘of our public monuments should allow guch 
offensive intrusions to remain for mnths 
_without correction is not creditable. The 
Bayswater-road, which joins the west end of 
Oxford-street, within a short distance of the 
arch, requires the road surveyor’s attention. 
If this officer will stand in the centre of 
the road at this junction, and will look » 

_Oxford-street, and up the Edgeware-road, 
‘and will then look down the Bayswater- 
road, sunk between a well-arranged Yorkshire- 
stone pavement (executed some years ago, by 
subscription, and laid in one regular line of 
declination from the corner of the Edgware- 
road to Stanhope-place) on one side, and the 
dwarf-walled coping to the iron park paling on 
the other side, he will see the defective state 
in the form of the road; and as the present 
time is favourable for its correction, the car- 
riage traffic being stopped by the Oxford-street 
repair, and the surplus material (now carting 
away by the contractor) being close at hand, it 
ought to be taken advantage of, so that the 
Bayswater-road approach to the metropolis 
may accord with the excellent lines of surface 
in this neighbourhood.—A, A. 

Fa. or Two Houses at BAYSWATER.— 
On Saturday morning last, at an early hour, 
nearly the whole of two houses in course of 
erection near the bottom of Westbourne-grove 
fell into ruins; and on Monday morning ® 
further portion, including a large share of a 
third house, also came down, Inquiry in all 
such cases ought to be made as to the causes 
of the failure. 


H 


—— 








* London: Bogue, 1852. 
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Heattu in MarGate.—A sheet prepared 
and published by Mr. E. Mottley, together 
with a pamphlet published by him in 1850,* 
and both based on the valuable reports of the 
Registrar-General, show that the inhabitants of 
Margate are singularly well off in respect to 
vital statistics. ‘To exhibit at a single glance 
the two extremes of vitality in England, it is 
only necessary to remark that while in 1851-2 
the number of chances of life against death in 
Liverpool, where mortality is greater than at 
Naples, the most unhealthy capital in Europe, 
was as twenty-eight to one, at Falmouth and 


at Margate it was as fifty-six to one,—or pre- | 
cisely two to one in favour of Margate or Fal-| velopment of its capabilities. Acting on the 


derived from knowledge and enlightenment, 
that knowledge and enlightenment have been 
frightened away; and in that country men 
seem rather inclined to get rid of the watch- 
dog altogether, than to run the risk of being 
driven into madness by the clang of the ever- 
lasting canister.” 

THe Pantocrapu.—A cutting and carving 
machine, whereby copies of all sorts of work- 
manship in wood, stone, or metal, and on a 
scale larger, smaller, or the same, compared 
with the originals, may be turned out with 





great rapidity, has been patented by Mr. Searby, 
and a company has been formed for the de- 


mouth. Brighton stands, alas! far below such | principle of the slide-rest or floating bed, and 
places as Margate in this respect, being only directed by the pantograph, the machine is 
thirty-eight to one. Hanover-square is much moved with such facility and exactness in all 
on a par with Brighton,—not by any means | the directions of the cube, under a fixed tool or | 
more unhealthy, rather a little the other way ; | tools, that it is capable of producing, in cutting, 
but perhaps it is this harmony, shall we call| carving, or engraving, a facsimile of almost 
it, of comparative (certainly not of superlative) anything presented to its operation. Ac-| 
healthfulness, which intuitively induces period- | cording to their statements, “the hardest sub- 
ical flights from the one kindred climate to! stance offered no impediment to its powers: 
the other. What people seek, however, or | it can turn out copies of any shape you please. 
ought to seek, in periodical visits to watering- It will engrave seals to any pattern; turn) 
places, is an increase of healthfulness ; yet the out an exact copy of the Medicean Venus or 





PSR eon a rimmed arene RR Sas OTR TE PIRI STE TREES, 


absolute salubrity of a place as respects its own 


permanent inhabitants, must not be confounded | 
with or regarded as an index and exponent to | 
its influence on strangers, and especially inva- | 


lids. There are certain severities, shall we call 


them, of climate, which, while they may so act 


upon native flesh and blood as to make it 
healthful and long lived, might cut down the 


transplanted invalid in a night. We do not. 


allude to Margate, however, at present, either 
way. It is regarded as somewhat “ exposed,” 
but we cannot say, from personal experience or 


otherwise, what influence it may have on cer- | 


tain classes of invalids peculiarly liable to 
injury from “exposure:” assuredly its in- 
fluence on its own inhabitants appears to be 
highly beneficial. The Registrar-General’s 
reports, as we have before said, will ultimately 
shed a most important light on the compara- 
tive salubrity of towns and villages ; and, per- 
haps, this is one of the very points in which 
their influence on health and life ought to be 
specially distinguished. Indeed, the averages 
and statistics of special diseases already go so 
far towards the obtainment of the same deside- 
ratum. 


Hertrorp LITERARY INSTRUCTION So- | 


cieETY.—A crowded literary soirée was held 
by this society on Thursday in last week, as 
reported in the local Mercury, when Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton; the Hon. F. W. Cowper, 
M.P.; and Mr. T. Chambers, M.P. attended, 


together with the mayor, and addressed the 


meeting. Sir E. B. Lytton, while doing due 
justice to the advancement of the present age, 
and paying profound respect to sound and 
true knowledge, said,—‘ 1 think the fault of 
our age is, not that it underrates the value of 
diffusing popular instruction through the 
means of Sicesies and institutes, but rather, 
perhaps, to expect too great results from the 
mere appetite for knowledge,—forgetting that 


it is not the eagerness of the appetite, but the | 


soundness of the digestion that conduces to 
health and vigour. Knowledge is infinite; 
and all the most assiduous can acquire is so 


limited, that the true student finds his humility | 


increase, in proportion as his information ad- 
vances. 
justify some anxiety in a sober and discreet 
judgment, it is the desire for intellectual culti- 
vation which is the most remarkable and 
notable feature of our times. It is not any 
fear of knowledge itself, but it is the pompous 
and inflated boast of it, addressed to our vanity 
by those who find it more easy and more 
popular to flatter than to counsel. We do not 
fear the faithful watch-dog, while he guards 
the fold and directs the flock. But we do fear 
him very much—at least we regard him with 
considerable suspicion,—when we find him 
foaming at the mouth, and rattled out of his 
wits by the noise of the tin canister tied to his 
tail. If we look to France, we find that they 
have made such a din and clatter during the 
last eighty years, as to the grand results to be 





* Keble, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 


the Greek Slave; furnish blocks to the calico | 
printer, the floorcloth manufacturer, the paper- | 
stainer, and the letterpress printer; execute 
monumental tablets and architectural orna- 
ments; form saw-handles; cut names and) 
sign-boards; or do anything else which re- 
quires any sort of shape or impression to be 
given to the hardest materials,—performing 
that which appears the most difficult or delicate | 
feat, with as much despatch, exactness, and 





meant, in raising the prices, to obtain at 
least a share of the profits——At Willenhall 
lock-making is carried on to a greater extent 
than ever. The brass-foundry business at 
Birmingham is cramped by present prices, but 
in articles for the winter market considerable 
activity prevails. In consequence of the rise 
in the price of iron, cut nails have advanced 
2s. 6d. per cwt, and other articles 5s. beyond 
previous prices. Mr. J. F. Winslow, of 
Troy, New York, ironmaster, has patented 
some improvements in machinery for bloom- 
ing iron. He claims “The application of a 
reciprocating hammer to machinery for bloom- 
ing iron, operating by a rolling pressure, 
whereby impurities are more effectually re- 
moved from the iron, and the metallic mass 





, consolidated and condensed.” 


Memoria or WittiamM Worpswortu. 
—It has been proposed to place a memorial 
to the poet in the church now rebuilding at 
Cockermouth. Cockermouth is the place of 
his birth, and he received the first elements of 
his education in the endowed school adjoining 
the churchyard. His father, also, was buried 
near the chancel; and here, in his honours 
and gray hairs, he often stood and communed 
in spirit with his departed parent ; but as yet no 
public testimony has been raised in a locality 
so much associated with the poet’s personal 
history. It is intended to take advantage of 
the present opportunity, and that the great 
five-light east window of the chancel should be 
a “ Memorial Window,” filled with scriptural 
subjects, and inscribed to his memory. Sub- 
scriptions will surely not be wanting. 

Dusuin Exuisirion Buitpinc.—On 


finish, as the easiest and least pretending. | Monday, 25th inst. the first column was fixed 
We have seen, for example, two initial letters in its place, and received the first blow from 
which were cut in less than one minute, but|his Excellency the Earl of Eglinton. On a 
which, we suppose, it would take a skilful | large table in the lawn, the plans of the in- 
stonemason the best part of an hour to chisel| tended structure were exhibited, and Mr, 
out only half as well. The utility of the | Benson, the architect, attended and gave the 
machine may be inferred from its applicability | required explanations. Ona signal given by 
in the single department of saw-handles, One| Lord Eglinton, the column was lowered into 
of the company’s machines, managed by a| the socket prepared for it, and the final blow 


man and a boy, will produce 300 handles a| struck. The galleries will be 18 feet from the 


day from one cutter; but, as each machine | ground, supported on metal columns 12 inches 
may have three cutters or more, it is obvious | diameter, with moulded bases and sockets for 
that the entire trade might be supplied by a reception of girders of wrought-iron trellis 
few machines, ‘The machine is cheap, and | work (136 in number), bound with tension- 
may be wrought with ease by any description | rods 3 inches by 14 inch of T iron, and weigh- 
of power, from hand to steam. ing 8 ewt. each. The roofs, &c. are sustained 
Tue Metat Traves.—The Birmingham | by 160 pillars 20 feet high, and 30 of 38 feet 
correspondent of the Times, in allusion to the | in height. 
recent sudden advance in the price of metals,, ELecTRo-TELEGRAPHIC. — All the tele- 
says :—‘‘ Several branches of manufacture ex- | graph lines in the west, north-west, and south 
perience great inconvenience, if they are not' of America have united their undertakings 
suffering serious loss, from its injurious con-| under the title of the National Telegraph. 


ate me OBO e die tment fete m= 


If there is anything which may | 


sequences. Merchants, manufacturers, and | 
factors are alike perplexed with the present | 
uncertain state of affairs. Some, in the belief | 
that the present prices of iron and copper will | 
be maintained, are inclined to speculate by 
miking extensive purchases; but the great | 
majority of influential firms hold back from a/| 
thorough conviction that so soon as the pre- | 
sent orders for rails are exhausted, a reduction 
of the price of iron must take place. Another 
advance in the price of zinc has taken place 
during the present week. It would seem par- 
ticularly unfortunate that iron and copper 
should be so greatly enhanced in value at the 
very moment when the opening of the South | 
American ports has inundated many of our | 
merchants with valuable orders for Birming- 
‘ham merchandise, But the more serious part 
of the question is with respect to the exports 
of British iron to North America. American 
houses in Birmingham give it as their opinion 
that in all probability the late advance will set 
the American furnaces to work, and that in the 
course of a short time a reduction of exports 
may be anticipated.’ A Birmingham paper 
states that “several ironmasters took large 
orders, extending nearly to Christmas, at low 
prices, just before the rise of iron took place, 
and consequently will now lose thousands of 


‘pounds by having to pay a greater rate of 


wages, and also an advance upon the raw 
material. From this it will be seen that it is 
not the ironmasters who are getting the money, 
but the manufacturers, who are realising 
gl. 10s. for plates, 92. for bars, and 8/. for 
inailers’ rods.” Yet, surely, the ironmasters 


This union embraces seventeen lines, repre- 
senting 10,824 miles of telegraph, the chief 
office being in Cincinnati; and these 10,824 
miles are connected indirectly with wires extend- 
ing over thousands of other miles to every city 
and leading town in the States. The Cincinnati 
and Louisville Telegraph Company it appears 
in one year paid three dividends of 3 per cent, 


each, with one quarter’s dividend retained for 


building the line. Their receipts for 1850 
were 73,270 dols.; expenditure, 35,013 dols. ; 
paid to connecting lines, 24,788 dols.; toge- 
ther, 59,802 dols.—leaving a residue of 13,476 
dols. The total number of despatches recorded 
was 364,559. 

An Arcuitect M.P.—Mr. James Bell, 
the new member for Guildford, brother of Mr. 
Jacob Bell, the late member for St. Albans, is 
a Fellow of the Institute of Architects, and in 
practice. 

WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL, Lonpon.— 
A preliminary meeting was held on the 21 st inst. 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, “to considerthe pro- 
priety of erecting a permanent memorial of the 
nation’s gratitude in honour of the late Duke 
of Wellington.” Mr. Bilton took the chair. 
Resolutions were passed in acknowledgment 
of the services of the late Duke, and in fayour 
of establishing a national institution to be called 
“The Wellington and United Services’ Bene- 
volent Institution,” as a testimonial in his 
honour, and for the relief of veteran non- 
commissioned and petty officers, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of her Majesty’s and East 
India Company’s services, and their widows 
and orphans. 
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Batconres.—A few months since you pub- 
lished some remarks of mine upon the gene- 
rally insecure and dangerous condition of the 
balconies of third and fourth-rate houses, and 
also the easy mode of remedying the evil, by 
the use of cast-iron cantilevers. Lately another 
serious accident has occurred, through the 
servant standing upon the balcony to clean 
the windows : it gave way, and precipitated her 
into the area below; and though the result has 
not been fatal in this case, as in the former 
one, the poor girl is much injured, if not 
maimed for life. By again calling public atten- 
tion to the subject, you may help to remedy 
the evil, and give at the same time a word of 
warning and advice.—EpwarbD. 

WeLLINGTON TESTIMONIAL IN PHOENIX 
Park, Duspiixn.—The Wellington testimonial 
at Dublin (which George IV. termed an “ orer- 
is likely to have an eques- 
trian statue of the late duke at its base. The 
original estimate for it in 1820 was 9,000/. A 
fund of 2,300/. is available, not including the 
deposits in Wright and Co.’s bank, which are 
calculated to produce 1,500/. Lords Hardinge, 
Anglesey, and Ellesmere are co-operating, we 
are told, with the Duke of Leinster in carrying 
out the undertaking. Subscriptions are being 
received, and several influential persons, in 
conjunction with those above-named, have taken 
the matter in hand. 

NorrincHam BrickMaKkers.— Hitherto 
the brickmakers in the parish of St. Mary, 
Nottingham, have paid a fixed rate of 4/. 5/. 
or Gl, according to the extent of their grounds; 
but now the overseers ask a fixed rate of 
2s. 3d. for every thousand bricks manufactured, 
in addition to the rate levied on the surface 
rent. The brickmaker who formerly paid 
perhaps not more than 6/1, or 8/. is thus now 
charged 30/. In three cases which recently 
came before the borough police court, the 
clerk suggested to the magistrate that they 
had no power to decide on the matter in dis- 
pute, which could only be heard at the Court 
of Appeal. As an appeal had not been laid, 
and as the time for doing so was past, the 
magistrates made an order for the payment of 
the sums claimed, with costs. 

Derective DratnaGe In BETHNA.- 
GREEN.—At an inquest held on Thursday in 
last week, at Bethnal-green, relative to two 
deaths in Hart-lane, reported in the Registrar- 
General’s last return, Mr. Moore, surgeon, 
said the place in question was badly drained, 
and quite unhealthy. He firmly believed the 
deaths had been accelerated thereby, as the 
effuvium was intolerable. The coroner inti- 
mated that if any other cases came under his 
notice arising from bad drainage, a full in- 
quiry would be gone into, and the parties re- 
sponsible be prosecuted and punished accord- 
ing to the Act of Parliament. 

YorksnHire ARCHITECTURAL SocietTy.— 
On Thursday last, the annual meeting of this 
society was held in the Society’s rooms, Min- 
ster-yard, York, Archdeacon Churton in the 
chair. After discussing the reports, &c. two 
papers were read, one “ An Historic Sketch of 
Pontefract Castle,” by the Rey. R. Eaton Batty, 
and the other by Mr. W. H. Dykes, “On 
certain Mural Paintings lately discovered in 
Pickering Church.” Mr. R. M. Milnes, M.P. 
for Pontefract, exhibited some original letters 
connected with the history of Pontefract Castle. 
The society proposes to hold meetings at 
Richmond and Selby. 

Buitpers’ CLerks.—The agitation of the 
question of a little shorter time for office hours, 
in cur columns, has excited a “ lively emotion”? 
among the class whom it interests, and some 
of them urge that a meeting he at once called, 
when the subject may be discussed and put 
upon a fair and considerate footing, so that it 
may be carried out in a proper and workman- 
like manner. 

Sr. Bripe’s Cuurcn, Fieer-streer, 
has, during the last eight or nine weeks, 
undergone a wholesome infliction of paint and 
whitewash, and the inconvenient pews have 
been re-cushioned throughout. The propriety 
of such movements I do not venture to ques- 
tion, but it is surely an act of retrogressive 

Vandalism that such purifications should he 
heralded by the “time dishonoured” announce- 


grown milestone’’), 


‘ment, that “* This church was beautified, 1852,” 


in large gold letters on the front of the gallery, | 


with the names of the vicar and churchwardens 
attached. 


animated these ambitious cfficials.—S. 
. ™ 
Tue Lampetru Sgewers.— Great com- 
plaints are made to us of the bad state of the 


sewers in Lambeth, Wherever you go in this. 
ill-treated and ill-managed locality, you meet | 


either “ confined sir, or air that ought never to 
have been at liberty.” 

Cuear Music.*—The people at large are 
deeply indebted to Mr. Novello for bringing 
many expensive pieces of first-rate music 
within the reach of even the poorest purse. 
Music has long been rather an expensive re- 
creation on account of the prices charged for 
works, but the growing love of the people for 
its stirring, cheering, softening, and refining 
strains has been worthily responded to by the 
enterprise of Mr. Novello, who merits their 
profitable patronage in return. 

Tue Late Proressor Cowrer.—It was 
with much concern we learned that this talented 
mechanician, lecturer, and inventor, was no 
more, It is not King’s College alone that will 
have to deplore his loss. At his death Pro- 
fessor Cowper was only—of a man such as 
this one may well say on/y—62. He died at 
Kensington, where he resided. It happened to 
us to dissent from Professor Cowper on more 
than one occasion, when he seemed inclined to 
ridicule architects, or at least to aggrandize the 
science of engineering at their expense, never- 
theless we had great respect for the man, and 
much regret his death, 

BeprorRDsHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH®OLOGICAL Society. — The general 
meeting of this society was held at the County 
Library, Bedford, on Wednesday in last week, 
Mr. Tabolt Barnard in the chair. Various 
articles of interest were exhibited. The coun- 
cil’s report was read, officers were appointed, 
and other business transacted, The Rev. H. J. 
Rose then read a paper on ‘‘ Samaritan Coins ;” 
Rev. H. J. Williams one on the “ Druidical 
Remains of Stanton Drew and Stonehenge ;”’ 
and Mr. Wyatt one containing “‘ Memoirs of 
the Bedford Corporation.” 

Evectro -MeTALLUrRGIC ORNAMENTA- 
TION OF Grass, Cuina, &c.—Mr. John 
Ridgway of Cauldon-place, Staffordshire, china- 
manufacturer, has recently patented certain 
improvements. The patentee’s claim is “ not 
to the solutions for coating as such, but to the 
application of ‘ electrotyping,’ or electro-metal- 
lurgy, to the objects stated in the title, pro- 
vided the articles be so prepared as to allow 


them to combine from an alloy with them.” 





TENDERS 
For the erection of the new Devonp rt Workhouse : 
Mr. Alfred Norman, Architect :-— 


W. and T. Mav £11490 08 0 
Philips and Toll 10,580 0 0 
T. Perkins 10.525 0 0 
T. Greenwood 10.489 0 0 
John Marshal] 10.486 0 0 
Thomas Clift 10,249 0 06 
Thomas Jenkins 9sm) O 0 
Robert Stitson (accepted) 9,595 0 0 


The site is about one mile and a half out of the town of 
Devonport. The building is calculated to contain between 
500 and 600 inma‘tes. The different buildings are faced 
with grey limestone knobble work, from quarries between 
three and four miles off, 


For the Bermondsey Baths and Wasbhouses : Mr. P. 
P, Baly 
Kirk and Parry 7 ; £11,187 0 0 
Sanders and Woolcott ....... 11,000 0 0 
Thomas Carter 10,950 0 0 
-. WwW. Cooper waa 10,782 0 0 
Sissons and Robinson 9412 0 0 
Reading , 9.200 0 0 
Pollock and MeLennon 8,976 0 0 


Thomas Habbuck and 


Mr. George Aitchison, architect :— 


For a warehouse for Messrs 
Son : 





Onc Ta 0 0 

Piper oF 9 oO 

Littles (BUCONERE)  olcciccdticess 0 0 
For the iron work of same— 

te esis, BT EO SD 272 19 6 

OTDOOE spintinvctikehanincsttedbtnssdes 265 0 56 

Mare (accepted)...... 260 8 4 


* Novello’s School Round Book—a collection of fifty | 
rounds and catches arranged according to their relative 
Handel's 
Serenata, Acis and Galatea, in vocal score ; Handel's Ode, 


difficulty. Novello, 24, Poultry, and Soho. 


, a. ee : 
Alexander’s Feast, in vocal score, 


The school-boy trick of cutting the | 
name in every available situation seems to have 


\ 


| AN 
A wishes for an ENGAGEMENT 


T 
(TRANSLATIONS 


— ~ 
| A HAND-BOOK OF ARCHITECTORE 
UNLEARNED, 08 TER 
| Preparing for Publication, price 4s, 6d. neatly bound 
HISTORY IN RUINS; 

A SERIES OF 
LETTERS TO A LADY, 


Embodying 8 Popular Sketch of the History of Arc 
tecture, and the Characteristics of its various ede a 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With Illustrations. 


By GEORGE GODWIN, F.RS. &c. 
and of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


Subscribers’ Names will be recived at No. 1, Fork-street. 





-eamae 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


——— 


“G.N,C.” “J.C.” “Ig. Jack,” “W. W.” 
modes have at different times been given in our rages) 
7X." “Rev, 4.6." “FS. 8. BS. RB.” (thanks, 
“ Lord M.” “ Inquiry” (shotting up the windew for 
time named, would not destroy the “right,” if it existed) 
“ G. B. W.” “ Messrs. L.” “J. T.” (mistake speaks fo: 
itself), “* Subseriber,” “ J. F.” (next week), “e J.P” 
“2, 8” 

Ereata—lIn article headed ‘ St. Paul's” p. 668, col, 3 
for ‘‘ not enabled us to smite at,” read “ smile at.” P. 669° 
col. 2, for “They follow you and der: you,” read “ dun 
you.” Lower down for “These are the more fit to make 
monuments,” read “ are not the more fit.” 


{various 


** Books and Addresses,” —W e have not time to point out 
books or find addresses, 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
** Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVBATISSEMEN TS. 


= eas TO BUILDERS CLERKS 
\ TANTED, a Youag Man well acquainted with 
the ceneral routine of a Builder's Office, t nexceptional 
references reqvired.—Addres stating qualifiestions and salary 
expected, to J. N. at Mr. Rastall's, 24, Ebury-street, Pimlico ‘ 


TANTED, a Gentleman who writes a good hand, 

fully competent to earvey land, fair copy land-sorvey 
eae, and woo will make himself generally u-efal.—Apply by 
etter, stating age, terms, &e. to Z.N. Mr. Cox's, Hatter, Glasshoux 
street, Kegent-strect, London. 


os 


FOREMAN in a 
an experi “od Man. 
Lddress, statin 
to W r 


. Office 


TO MASONS 
WANTED, as WORKING 
YARD, in a town in the cmetrr. 
thot understands drawings and se ting out work 
age and salary required, and where last employed, 
of “ The Builder,” 1, York-etreet, Covent-garden 


WANTED immediately, by an Architect and 
x 


Surveror in the Country. an A*SIST tT, accustomed t 


the general duties of an office. One whe has a knowledge of takin: 
out quantities would be preferred To state qualifications, see. and 
amoust of salary required. Also Wanted n ARTICLED 


PUPIL fora term of four vears—Adiress to A. Z Post-office, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
TO BULLPERS 
Wa NTED, a PARTNER. to join the Advertiser 

iu the Gi NERAL BULLUING TRADE ‘one who could 
undertake the carpentering ¢epar-ment would he preferred) ; | 
such person having from 400! te Soul. ¢ vest will be admitted 
to all the connection possessed by the ser of ten years 
standing. The yards and wo k«hop* are conveniently eitaated a 
achort distance from the railway station in one of the princi 
county towns in the Midland Counties, where o greatly-increas 
trade is capable of being done.-- Apply. by letter. to GB. in care of 
Mr. W. Db. Pyue, No. 998, Strand, opposite S merset House 


\ TANTED, by an Architectural Dranghtsman 
who has been accustomed to. make working ant detail dre 
ings, and the general routine of au off 


ficel.a SITUATION in T 
improvement being a great object.~-Address, F. R. B. Mr. Beaver’ 
Library, Greenwich 






TO ARCHITECTS, & 


; TO ARCHITECTS ; ‘ 

AX ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
4 is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT in town. He has a good 
knowledge of Gothic and other styles, colouring designing, a 
perspective Address, 1. N. & Theberton street, is ington. 








TO LRONMONGERS 

YOUNG MAN, with a small capital, and well 
4 acquainted with the bosines<, is wented os a PARTNER in 
an old-e-tablished general ironmonugery business ins country town 
Address, A. B. Post-office, Great Marlow, Bucks 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, | ‘ 
GENTLEMAN who has been in practice ina 

a larve provincial town for ome years, is wishfal to DISPOSE 
of his OF FICK, PLANS, &¢ and would give introdactions to acy 
gentleman disposed to treat for the same. For particulars apply t» 
H. T. care of W. Peansox, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


AS FOREMAN to BUILDERS and CON 
4 TRACTORS, a thoroach Practical Man, and accustomed | 
the Management of Outdoor Works; ha« a cood knowledge 
Building in afl its Branches. Satisfactory reference can 
given. Address, T. W. L. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street 
Covent garden 





he 


TO ARCHITECTS : ‘ 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
nm town He is well a 
quainted =(th werspective, accustomed to designing and the pre 
paration of working drawings, and ha« a knowledge of colouring 

Address, T. A. Post-office, Upper-street, Islington. 





O INVENTORS. &e. . * 
of Literary and Scientite 

Works, Specifications of Pa‘euis aud’ Desiana, Commercial 
| Documents, &c. &c, nto or from the French, German, Spanish, 
| Italian, and English Languages; by duly qualified Foreigners. 
j under the direction of Mons.) MAKIOT bE BEAU YVOISIN, 
| Professor of the French Language, 17, King William-street, City 


| (.HURCH BELLS of the highest quality of tone 
and finish, at Is per tb. Peals of beils recast and angmented. 
House bells, with turned edves and wrought-iron clappers, at 


10¢d. per Ib, Cocks at proportionately reduced prices.--Apply to 
iB - RETT and US BORNE, Bishopsgate Foundry, Skinner-street, 
mdon. 





SPHALTE.—GERVASE FOOTTIT, Trinidad 
Asplaite Works Kotherhithe; established 1934. Every 
description of Flooring laid with t!e above durable material in 

| the best manner. Asphaite for Railway Arches, 40s. per Wn 

} Importer of Trinidad Asphalte. 
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to placea Memorial to the Poet in the Chureh | 
now rebuilding at Cockermouth. Cockermouth is the place of his 
birth,and he received the first elements of his education in the 
endowed seheol adjoining the churchyard. His father, also, was 
buried near the chancel ; and here, in his honours and grey hairs, 
he often stood and communed in spirit with his departed parent ; 
but as yet no public testimony has been raised in a locality 80 | 
much associated with the poet's personal history. It is intended 
to take advantage of the present opportunity, and that the great 
five-light East Window of the Chancel should be a MEMORIAL | 
WINDOW. filled with Scriptural subjects, and inscribed to the 
memory of Wordsworth. 

Subscriptions to the account of the “ Wordsworth Memorial 
Fund” will be received by Mr, Cooren, at the Bank ; the Kev. 
Wittram Earner, and Arrace Wi.sox, Esq. Cockermouth ; 
Messrs. Gosiixne and BSuarre, Fleet-street; W. SrrickLanp 
Coonson, Eeq. 6, New-square, Lincoln’s-Inn ; Pritir 8. Coxe, Esq. 
83, Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s Wood ; and Josern CLarxr, Esq. 
13, Stratford-place, Oxford-street, London. 

he co-operation of the poet’s admirers is particularly desired. 
About 120. is already given, and a subscription-list will shortly be | 


| ineluded.— 


ENGINEERS’ DRAWING CLASSES, for the study of | 
Architectural, Ornamental, Perspective, and Mechanical Drawing, 
with the latest improvements in Construction, Handrailing, Prac- 
tieal Carpentry, Masonry, &c. Conducted by THOMAS J. HILL. 
Offices, 12, Helmet-row, Uld-street. Hours, Seven till Ten ever, 
evening (Saturdays excepted). Terms, first quarter, 11 19%. 6d. 
ee gre ids. Taking out quantities, abstracting, &c. 

urther particulars may be obtained between six 
ten every evening. 
TEPHENS’S PATENT PROPELLING 

PENCILS.—A new kind of ever-pointed Pencil in Wood, 
lined throughout with bead, requiring no cutting, as the lead is 
propelled to the point by a nevel, easy, and ingenious contrivance ; 
is more economical than even the wood pencil, which is destroyed 
as used, whereas in these pencils lead only is consumed, the 
pencil remaining a8 perfect as at first. ready to be refilled, and this 


| is required only at long intervals. Prepared and sold by the Pro- 
| prietor, HENRY STEPHENS, 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars- 


road, Londen. Sold by Booksellers and Stationers; where also 


}; may be had his Writing Fluids, peculiarly adapted to Steel 
Pens. 


published. | Pens 





Forwarded free on the receipt of thirty postace stamps. | 
Dedicated, by permission, to GEORGE GODWIN, Esq. F.S.A. | 
RCHITECTURAL BOTANY ; setting forth | 
the Geometrical Distribution of Fotiage, Flowers, Fruit, &. 
with twenty original designs for decorating Cornices, Spandrils, 
Cr Corbels, —r— pases, Panels, &c. Among other plants 
selected, are the Adoxa Moschatellina, Ranuncvlus A quatilis, 
Geranium Pyrenaicum, Nepeta Glecoma, Tropmolum, Aquilegia | 
Vv , Ranunculus Ficaria, &. 
By W. P. GRIFFITH, F.S.A., P.RLB.A. | 
9, St. John-square, L ndon. | 
The very interesting study of Architectural Botany has oceu- | 
pied the attention of Mr. Griffith for many years. In a letter to | 
the “Arehitectural Publication Society,” Uct. 26, 1848. he suggested 
the subject, which was printed in “The Builder,” Dee 9, in the | 
same year. The object Mr. Griffith has in view, is that of submit- | 
ting to the public the laws, dictated by mature, suitable for art 


purposes, 
Part IT. will shortly be published. 





Just published, in 4to. with Plates and Woodcuts, price 15s 
ROCEEDINGS of the LIVERPOOL ARCHI- 
TECTURAL and AKCH ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Vol. L 
Sessions 1848, 1849, and 1850. 
London : JOHN WEALRF, 59, High Holborn. 
Liverpool: DEIGHTON and LAUGHTON | 


RACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL, ls. 
for November, contains two large highly-finished plate 
Engravings of SIEMEN’S PATENTZBALANCE METER, and 
HALL'S ADJUSTABLE COAL SCREENS, and 30 Wood 
Engra.ings illustrative of numerous original articles—Recent 
Patents and Desigus—Correspondence, &c. This Part also_con- 
tains full particulars of the NEW PATENT LAW, by J. H. 
JOHNSON, Solivitor, 
HEBERT, &, Cheapside; Editor's Office (Office for Patents) 
47, Lincoln's-inn-fields, 








TYRANSACTIONS of the CENTRAL RELIEF 
COMMITTEE of the SOCIETY of PRIENDS during the 

Famine in Ireland in 1846 and 1847, with a Copious Appendix, 
512 pp. Price Five Shillings. 

Publin: HODGES and SMITH, Grafton street. London: W 
and F. 8. CASH, 5, Bishopagate-street Without. 

The TRANSACTIONS, 140 pp. without the Appendix, may be 
had in Wrapper, price One Shilling. 








“ Aurfi wthered vesci.”— Vine. 
“ To live and breathe.”—Ains wort. 
HE AERONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
its Sanitary Purport and Views, and its general Practical 
Utility, public and domestic 
By JOHN WILLIAM HIORT, Architect, 
Formerly. and for forty-five years ‘under Royal Sign Manual), an | 
officer of the Board of Works, &c Whitehall 
Published by AKTHUR VARNHAM, 41, Bedford street. Strand; | 
and to be had at the Aeronomic Office, Upper Dorset-street, Bryan- | 
stene-square ; and of all Booksellers. 
Literary Gazette, 11th Sept. 1852. 
* Architects, builders, and owners of houses, ought to know the 
contents of this volume, which also contains matter interesting 
and amusing to the general reader.” 





OTICE.—The Subscribers to TREDGOLD on 
the STEAM-ENGINE are informed that the work is now 
completed, by the publication of Parts XXVI. XXVIT. and 
XXVILL Division C to G, including Title, Contents, and Index, 


and the remaining text. The work, in a complete form, will now | 
be offered together or separately as follows : | 

DIVISION A, or Vol. 1. Locomotive Engines, 41 elaborately 
engraved plates and 55 woodcuts, pri ¢, bound in half-moreceo, 
of 4d 


ol. Ws. 4d. 
DIVISION B, or Vol. Il. Marine Engines, 8% elaborately en- 
graved plates and 51 woodcuts, bound in 2 vols. half-morocco, 


Ww. 13s. 6d. 

DIVISION C to G, or Vol ITT. Stationary Engines, Pamping 
Engines, Engines for Flour Mills and the several ex amples of 
Boilers employed in the Royal Navy, 100 elaborate ly engraved 
plates and 50 woodcuts, bound in half-moroceo, WM. 138. 6d. 

JOHN WEALE, 539, High Holborn. 





GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
In course of publication, ‘ 3 

HE GEOLOGICAL MAPS and HORIZON- 
TAL aud VERTICAL SECTIONS of the Geological Survey 

of the United Kingdom, coloured under the superintendence of 
Sir HoT. DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.S., Director-General of the 





purvey. 
The following New Maps are now ready :— 
61. 8.E. Shropshire and Staffordshire, 3s. 6d 
72 NE. Staffordshire and Derbyshire, 3s. 6d. 
7a SE. Staffordshire and Derbyshire, 2s. 
72. 3. W. Staffordshire, 2s. 
77. N. Holyhead Island, 1s, 6d. 
78. N_B. Anglesea Island, 2s. 
7a. N.W. Ang:esea and Holyhead Islands, 4s. 
=e SE. Anglesea. Caernarvon, and Denbigh, 5s. 6d 
7a. 8.W. Holyhead, Anglesea, and Caernarvon, 3s. 64 
81. N.E. Derbyshire and Yorkshire, as. Gd. 
81. &.E. Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 45. 6d 
82 
m2 


" §.W. Derbyshire and Nottingham, 3s. 6d. 
N.W. Derbyshire and Yorkshire, 2s. 6d. 
Also, Two new coloured Horizontal Sections :— . 
Nos 26and 27. From Cardigan Bay over Cader Idris to the Old 
Red Sandstone, Kington, Hereford. Two Sheets, price 7s. each, 


coloured. 
Lately publ shed, eee x 

1, INTRODUCTORY LECTURES, by DE LA 
BECHE, FORBES, HUNT, PLAYFAIR, &. at the opening of 
the MUBEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY ; or, Records of the 
School of Mines and of aeeenee applied to the Arts. Vol. L 
Part L. Koval avo. price Eighteenpence. : i ee 

2. MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
of @RBAT BRITAIN, and of the MUSEUM of ECONOMIC 
GEOLOGY in LONDON. Vols I. and IL in royal &vo. Vol I. 
with woodcuts and Nine large plates (seven coloured), 2is. cloth ; 
Vol. TI. in two thick Parts, was ney eres ang ~ _— coloured 
andnumerous woodcuts, 428, cloth, or 2!s. ea art. j 

3. BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS; forming 

i f the Geological Survey. Decades L., Ii. 
a postion of the ma slates each. Royal Syo. price 2s. 6d. ; and in 
royel 4to. 4s. 6d. each part. 

4. SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT 
on the GEOLUGY of COSE WALL, DEVON, and WEST 
SOMERSET. Demy &Svo. 14s. cloth. 

5. CAPT. PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the 
GEOLOGY of the COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts 
of TYRONB and FERMANAGH. Demy Svo. 34s. cloth. 

6. PROF. PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and DE- 
SCRIPTIONS of the PAL BOZOIC FOSSILS of CORN WALL, | 
DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. Demy 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

: Published for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office by 
Mendon INGMAN, BROWN. GREEN, and LONGMANS. | 





| they have given orders for this to be done, andit is now nearly 
| completed.” 





TO ARCHITECTS, —_ Seg 
OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS.— 
Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Society of 
Paintersin Water Colours, and author of “ The Picturesque Archi- 
tecture of Paris, (ihent, Rouen,” &c. and of “ Londen as it is,” 


| offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, Landscapes, Perspective 


Views, Interiors, &. From the long experience he has had in 
such subjects, he is fully aware of the points essentially necessary 
to be attended to. Drawings and designs lithographed in a superior 
manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 18, Albany-street, Regent's park. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING.— 
Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 
Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all other 
manners of Painting; whose works may be seen in the principal 
public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons. and 
Architeet. in particular, that he has considerably increased his 





| Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
| notice, the embellis‘imento private aud public 


buildings, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonabie terma, and in 
any of the Classical, Mediwval, or Modern Styles—Apply to 
FP. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London. 





HE PERMANENT WAY COMPANY beg to 
call the attention of Boards of Directors, Engineers, and 
others interested in railways already made, to the important ad- 
vantages obtained by fish-jvinting the rails, as exhibited by the 
annexed extract from the Report of the Directors of the Eastern 
Counties Railway, to the half-yearly meeting of shareholders held 
on the 25th August. This invention not only saves a large current ex- 
pense in keeping up the permanent way, but by its causing engines 
and carriages to run more smoothly. decreases the wear and tear 
of both the railsand rolling stock, and adds greatly to the comfort 
and security of the passengers. The Patent Fish-joints have been 
largely adopted by the Engineers of the fullowing railways in this 





| country and abroad :— 


Eastern Counties Railway, 

East Indian, 

Edinburgh and Glasgow, 

Egyptian 

London, Rri hton, and Seuth Coast, 

London and North-Western, 

Midland, 

Morayshire, 

North and South. Western Junction 

Waterford and Limerick, 

York and North Midland, 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick 
And are alsoin course of adoption on many other railwaya For 
lines not yet furnished with rails, the company draw attention to 
W. H. Barlow's patent rail, as by its adoption the permanent way 
may be constructed at the lowest rate per mile, and with greater 
lurability than by any other known system vese rails have been 
largely adopted by the en cineers of the following :-— 

Great Western, 

Dublin and Belfast Railway, 

London and Nourth Western, 

Midland, 

Midland Great Western (Irelar d), 

Newport and Abergavenny, 

South Wales, 

West Cornwall, and 

Hereford, Ross, and Gloucester 

The Patent Cast-iron Sleepers of Mr. P. W. Barlow are adapted 
to double-headed rails of any pattern, and supersede or replace 
wooden sleepers. They are adopted on the 

Fast-Indian, 

Midland, 

East Lancashire, 

Londonderry and Enniskillen, 
and several! other lines. 

The Permanent Way Company confines itself entirely to the 
granting licences to use their various patents, which is done upon 
very moderate terma Every information y be obtained by 
applying to Mr. CHARLES MAY, C.E 3, ¢ t George-street, 
Westminster; orto WILLIAM HOWDEN, Secretary, 26, (treat 
George-street. 

Extract from the report of the Directors of the Fastern Counties 
Railway to the half-yearly meeting of Shareholders held on the 
25th of August :— 

“The system of ‘ fish-jointing’ has hitherto fully borne out Mr. 













| Asheroft’s reports, as giving a smoother road, with less wear and 


tear to the rolling stock, and at a much reduced expenditure in 

maintenance.” 
Extract from the report presented to the half-yearly meeting of 

rowall Railway held on the 25th August 

ult of the three months’ working of the new rai's 

between Penzance and Camborne has fully borne out the expecta- 

tions which had been formed as to the durability of the description 






| of rail which, under Mr. Brunel’s advice, has been employed in 


the construction of that part of the line ; and the attention of the 
board having been directed to the bad state of the permanent way 
on the old line, and the economy and efficieney of the working 


which would arise from relaying that portion with Barlow's rails, 
} ' 


Extract from the Directors’ report to the last Half-yearly Meet- 
ing of the Londonderry and Enniskillen Railway 

“The trial afforded by six additional months’ working has also 
confirmed your directors in the favourable opinion expressed by 
them respecting the cast-iron road of Mr. Peter W. Barlow.” 

It has fully answered the expectations formed of it, and there 
can now be no doubt that its adoption, coupled with the lessene?! 
wear and tear from the use of light engines, will effect a material 
saving in the maintenance of permanent way. 





(PARPAULINS FOR COVERING ROOFS 
- during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms Marquees and 
temporary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive th 
most prompt attention --WILL!AM PIaGorr. 115, Fore-street, 
City, Manufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty's Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 


T7INC ROOFING.—The Corphalie Zine Mining 
4 Company of Belgium —GEORGE HAMLIN and Co. sole 
agents in London. are prepared to receive orders for ships’ sheath- 
ing, rooffing zinc, bolts, and other products of the above mines. 
Offices, 102, Leadenhall-street. 
IMPROVED — a 
j THITE or OXIDE of ZINC for PAINT, &c. 
under H. M. Royal Letters Patent. 
LANGSTON, SCOTT, and WHITE, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Grand Surrey Canal Dock, Rotherhithe, 
wndon. 
Messrs. L. §. and W. have succeeded in removing the practical 
objection to its use, viz. want of body. They are the only makers 
of efficient ZINC DKIERS: without them outside w ork, floor- 


(Wholesale only. 
Price under that of genuine white 





| clothing, &e. fails. 


lead 


697 


ILLIAM WORDSWORTH. — It has been "TV.HE ARCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and CIVIL | AMP WALLS.—NEW PATENT PAINT, as 


used at the TOWER, by order of HER MAJESTY'S 
HONOURABLE BOARD of ORDNANCE; at the TUNNEL; 
ZOOLUGICAL GARDENS, Regent’spark, and various other 
pameane private buildings; im quantities to finish twenty square 
ya ‘or 108. 
PATENT LIQUID CEMENT for the fronts of houses, for 
beauty pre-eminent, giving the appearance of fine eut stone, and 
only one-ewhth the cost of Oil Paint. In casks of 1, 2, and? 


| owt. at 88. 15s. and 2is. 


each. 
PATENT MINERAL ZINC PAINTS, invaluable for cheap- 
ness, beauty, and pérmanence, ready for use. White Stone and 
Lead, 5s; Greens and Blues. 6s. per gallon. 

BLACK MINERAL PALNT, very permanent, half the usual 
price ; only 28. per gallon. 

EW PATENT COLOUR for inside work, may be applied on 
Wood, Stuceo, Cement, or over Oil Paint. No smell, and will 
ary insan hour. In casks of 1 owt. at 144, 

. BELL and CO. Steam Mills, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell- 
street, London. 


UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 
ion a a Faye T WHITE of the Ancients, 
its costliness hitherto restricted to the use of th ist, is now 
oftered at the price of the ordinary white lead. pemee 
Four years since the proprietors placed their manufacture on a 
large scale, and put this elegant Paint in competition with White 





A 

Its confessed superiority over every other paint hitherto known 

bronght forward various imitations. 

hege inferior productions, frequently made from zinc ores, con- 
taining lead, arsenic, and other deleterious material, alike injurious 
to health, deficient in body, and reducing the preservative proper- 
ties for which the original paint stands pre-eminent. 

In justice to oes these should not he confounded with 
the original, even though sold under the pretence that it is all the 
same. 

Hvusevck’s paint is entirely free from any ininrio opert 
whatever ; it is healthful in the suanaiactare, healthful to use — 
healthful to ecenpants of rooms newly painted with it. ; 

Asa guard to the painter against the substitution of the inferior 
paints, each cask is stamped 

“ HUBBUCK, LONDON, PATENT * 
and if the cask has not been so marked, the reason is obvious. 
he powdered White Zine also may be had for grinding in oil : 
also for use for poreelain cards. fur japanners, for cutta percha, and 
for plaster decorations, and the other purposes where it is used 
with size, =. ee spirit &c. &c. 

A cireular with full parifeulars may be had of THOMAS 

ge eee and SON, Colour Manufacturers, opposite the oo 
Jocks. 


URE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, 

of the VI EILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING COMPANY 
¢ RELGIUM,—This Paint is superior in every respect to White 
ea 


1, which itsurpasees in whiteness and brillianey ; it crows ver: 
har i after itis applied, and is, therefore, susceptible of a very high 
P a It is unaffected by sea-water, sulphuretted hydrogen, or any 
other ¢ tS . 


Lf rw 8, 

WHITE ZINC PAINT having none of the poisonous qualities 
of W bite Lead, avelte Se lange —_ sickness to which workmen, 
as well as persons inhabiting newly-painted houses bj 

The VIEILLE MONTAGNE COMPANY import the Oxide in 
casks bearing their mark, VM, without which nome are genuine 
and isto be obtained dry or ground at the Company's Agents at 
the following places, viz.:—London, Liverp a Birmingham 
Hall, Neweastle, Leith, Glaszow, Bristol, Plymouth, Norwich. 
Ipswich, Dublin, Cork. Belfast, Jersey. Portsmouth, Poole, and 
the Isle of Wight ; and from Messrs. Blundell, Spenee, and Co 
Hull. It may also be obtained from the Grinding Agents. Messrs. 
C. DEVAUX and Co. 62, King William-street, City. Wholesale 
Agents, Mr. CHARLES JACK, 8, Tottenham-court, New-road, and 
8 7) pper ss who sells it in kegs of 14 1ha. 21 Ibs. 28 Ibs 
and upwards, at low rates; and Messrs RK. ANDERKSUN and Co. 
Timber bash, Leith, wholesale and +e SEES ant S. 

The Company also employ a painter, who will undertake any 
lescription of painting in Zine by contract. 

Since its introduction into the United Kingdom, the Admiralty 
andthe most eminent professional men have given it their pre- 
ference. The public is cautioned, that if White Zine Paint ts 
- ilterated, it becomes a very inferior paint, and peels and washes 


. For fexther pectiostons apply to Mr. H. T. SCHMOLL, General 
Agent for the United Kingdom, at the Company's Offices. 12 - 
chester-buildings, Westminster. resins meena 


HE VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING 
co »ANY beg to inform the public that they have ap- 
pointed Messrs. T. and S. KNI int of Great Suffolk street, 
ee a their —y—~ 4 ihe will be ready to execute any 
escription o tinting aud decorating with the Pure P 
a | ny 4 ecorating with the Pure Patent 
THE WASHINGTON CHBMICAL COMPANY 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 7” 
Manufacturers of 


ATTINSON’S OXICHLORIDE of LEAD.— 


The Washington Chemical Company having, during the last 
sar, established a Manufactory of Pattinson's Oxichloride of 
ad on a large seale, and being able to supply it with regularity 
nd to execute orders without delay, now proceed to bring this new 
nd valuable preparation of Lead before their friends and the 
public, quite surethat it will not, in the present age, be condemned 
Lecause . s mee and pepo rdged by its merits, it must make its 
way, anc ipaliy take } Mace as ole uv “ Yr t 
wg. 18 Sw F f the important manufac. 

Pattinson’s Oxichloride of Lead is a chemical combination of 
ne equivalent of Chloride of Lead, and one equivalent of Oxide of 
Lead ; it being well known that common White Lead is a chemical 

ombination of one equivalent of Oxide of Lead, and one equivalent 
rthereahouts) of Carbonic Acid, constituting what is called in 
ngeuage, Carbonate of Lead. Now there is no reason to 

e that Carbenate of Lead is the only compound of lead 


ees 








valuable asa paint. and still less that it should be the best com- 
of lead for that purpose. In point of fact it is not so, for 
1e newly-diseovered Oxichloride in most, if not in all respects, is 
far superior; its colour is brilliantly white, and in a mumber of 
‘ has been tried against the best White Lead that could be 
ouunae’, and after . age of upwards of two years it has been 
found to retain its white colour, considerably bet t 
gainst which it was tried. earl -tectoms 
But the chiefand by far the most important advantage it 
P wssesses is, its remarkable and very decided superiority ef Body: 
»y which term the power of covering surface well and extensive y. 
is understood among Painters. The attention of the discoverer 
was at a very early period drawn to this circumstance, and since 
that time the Washington Chemical Company have had abun- 
dant opportunities of placing its superiority in this important 
particular beyond all doubt. They have themselves performed » 
number of experiments, and have also caused a number of experi- 
ments to be performed. in the large way, by various Practical men 
to ascertain accurately its covering power as compared with the 
best White Lead, and they now state the proportions to be as 60 to 
100, that is, 60 Ibs. of Oxichloride Paint will cover as much 
as 100 lbs of the best White Lead, the saving of cost being in the 
same proportion ; besides this, the coating ie thicker and more To- 
tective, both in and out of doors, as the Oxichloride dries j oa 
hard, tenacious layer, more like an Epamel than paint. i 
In using the Oxichloride, no difference in the materials with 
which it is mixed is required. Oil and Turpentine being employed 
as usual both for work technically called Platting, and for work 
intended to be varnished. For the use of Paper Stainers and 
Leather Dressers, the Oxichloride is found to be peculiarly suitable. 
The Washington Chemical Company strongly recommend 
newly-discovered substance to the notice of consumers, both on ac- 
count of its economy and its inti insic good qualities as a paint. 
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Messrs. Blundell, & 

LONDON sesssesrenserseed 9, Upper Thamesst acanee 
Mr. Richd. Cooke, 7,Sise-lane 

LIVERPOOL .............. Messrs Johnson and M. . 

MANCHESTER. Mr. James Doucias 


Fao jer . Messrs. T. and E. G o 
i rr apes 
EDINBURGILAWD BAST) Mr ’Wer Bailey, jun. Greenaid 
optsonw” AND wit) meee Stier 
COAST OF SCOTLAND.. | 4r. John Slimshaw, Ww. 
DUBLIN AND SOUTH OF ) Mr. P. Linskey, 9, Middle Abbey- 
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C8 RS, ? 1 Wilham Stevenson, jun. 
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Eee - a | AND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH-| PARIAN CEMENT for internal 
HE FiMk soe nok be Hooter, te Geng ety KENT.—Messrs ROBINS and OO. solicit the atten- PATE es yee ry AND “Farente 
ratronie iE niuente, Builders Railway Contraciors, and the | tion of thelt friends and the publie {other upenumcture. thereet | BONS, Patentees Nine Bima, London, See? FRANCIS and 


Architects of Eminence, Dullde®. en 
¢ —MAGNUS'S ENAMELLED SLATE (n 
pee a oye imitations and infringements of his patent that 


i i , being 

continues to grow in favour with the public. 
aad Soomer, more durable, and very much cheaper than —- 
Price lists and a sheet of drawings, sent to ony part of the ¥. = 
se “Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 
Fittines, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate-Work, at prices 
that defy competition. —39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-p 








during the present year will insure to them a continuance of that 
patronage with which they have so long been favoured.—Orders 
received at the Works, and at Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall 
wen) eet h Great Scotland yard, Whitehall, 
TOTICE.—PATENT PORTLAND CEMENT. 
CO-PARTNERSHIP lately oun 





hs ene NS . . 
ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia | 
V? Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs now supplied, | 
of rery large dimensions and of superior —_= . They have aoe 

used at the British Museum, National Gallery, hiem Hospital, 
various lunatic asylums, the Orduance Works, Model Prison 
tonville, and other penitentiaries, Malting Floors in Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race Stand at Brighton. Ports- 
mouth Barracks, and are kept in stock in large quantities at 
Freeman's Wharf, Millbank-street ; also by Messrs. SHARPE, 
Tooley-street; and Messrs BRABYS, Belvedere-road, where terms 
may be obtained. Vike or? bith aeneins 

TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS, 
Relvedere-road. Lambeth.—A reduced list of prices of the | 

best WELSH SLATE SLABS. planed both faces, will be sent on 
spplication (post paid) being made, and inclosing 8 postage stamp. i 
The prices are under those advertised for inferior slates. i 


Pen- | 





pena sacseasioer veh sscapnnlinncntinh monirsstsiinsaitee sii —____—— | 
\ ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, of Carrara, | 
i Italy, Proprietor of Marble Quarries. and the only person 
in the United Kingdom selling Italian Marble the produce of his | 
own quarries, begs to inform the gentlemen connected with the. 
marble trade that he has established, in London, the most exten- | 
sive Depot of Statuary, Veined. Sicilian, Dove, and Black and Gold 
Marbles, at CARRARA WHARF, THAMES BANK, PIMLICO, | 
the foot of Vauxhall-bridge.—Office, 8, Crescent-terrace, Millbank. | 
Mr. THOS THOMPSON, Agent. 
\ ARBLES, THIRTY-SIX VARIETIES.— | 
i Messrs. SANG, GOGEL, and Co. have the honour to an- | 
nounce that they sre enabled to execute, with unusual facilities, | 
any works with which they may be favoured in the above beautiful | 
materials, introduced into this country for the first time from 
their own Quarries, at a most moderate and hitherto unpre- 
cedented low cost. With these Marbles the most brilliant and 
artistic effects can be produced. and many of the veneers for the 
Hning of walls in variegated colours can be exgeiies at scagliols 
prices. Estimates given for veneered walls, inlaid artiste work, 
coat of arms, monuments, ornaments, reproductions of sculpture, 
bases and columns, fountains, entablatures, floors (inlaid and 
plain), baths, tezzas, trusses, and skirtings.— Address to Messrs. 
SANG, GOGEL, and Co. Marble Works, Eaton-lane South, 
Pimlico, London. 


Medieval Corks, 
fAcmorials, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE. . 
AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE mt STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
fharf, Lo Belerave-place, Pimlico. : 
WMARELE CHIMNEY. PI ECES manufactured by improved 
machinery. The public are invited to view the stock, unequalled 
lit d price. 
- oak ‘GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FUR 
FORTY SHILLINGS. 
A liberal discount to the Trade. 
MARBLE WORK in all its branches, at a remarkably cheap 
rate, for HALLS, DAIRIES, LARDERS, &. &c. 
Circulars sent on application. 
N.B. The Royal Biue” Omnibuses ae Works every ten 


minates from the 




















\ EMORIALS. —TO MONUMENTAL) 
pt MASONS, UNDERTAKERS, and OTHERS.—To be SOLD | 
CHEAP (asthe proprietors are going to remove) a NUMBER of} 
HEADSTONES anda TOMB in the MEDILAVAL STYLES, of | 
beautifol and appropriate designs.—For further particulars, price, | 
&c. apply to Messra MACKAY and BARNET, No. 3. Charlotte. | 
street, Waterloo-road, Lambeth, next to the South-Western Rail- | 
way terminus. 

TO SCULPTORS, MARBLE MAS NS, ANT BUILDERS. 
[TA LIAN and GALWAY MARBLE 

CAKRIES. 
DepSt. Whitehell Wharf, Parliament-street, Westminster. 

Mr. FRANKLIN begs to inform the above that he is now 
landing at the above depit, a cargo of very superior BLACK 
MARBLE, in blocks of very large dimensions, and 16,006 feet in 
siabs. of various thicknesses, the produce of his own quarries, 
which, on aecount of their superiority, have supplied the London 
market for the last twenty years. 

Just arrived, ex Windsrorth and Favourite, Lezhorn 

Superior Statuary, Vein, Sicilian, Dove. Black and Gold, new 
coloured Marbles, and St. Ann's. at reduced rates. 

The following vessels are expected from Lechorn -— 





Sceptre, ) 150 tons, 80 blocks of Statuary, 
Fencer, » Dove. Vein, Sicilian. 
Merchant, }) (arrived) 35 blocks. 











BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE-MEKCHANTS, 
BATH. 
(DEPOTS.} 
Great Western Railway Station.... 
Great Western Railway Station.... 
Hopestreet, Mount-pleasant 
POO sidutvscnccarecésscisant MANCHESTER. 


List of prices at the qnarries and depota, also cost for transit 
to any part of the kingdom, furnished on application. 


MARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
BASIN — MARTIN and WOOD golicit the attention 
ef Builders, Masons, and others, to their stock of Portland, | 
York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, Lime, Cement. | 
Plaster, Bricks. Tiles, Laths. Fire-coods, Fire-stone, &c sold at 
the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head-stones, Ledgers. 
Steps, Landings, &c. ent to order on the shortest notice. Tarpaul- 
ings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain Pipes, Syphons, &ec. 
tiways on hand. Mortar, Lime, and Hair, Fine Stuff, &c. Prompt 
attention paid to country orders. 
ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH and 

4 PAINSWICK STONE —MARTIN and Woop beg to in- 
form their Friends and the Building Trade generally, that all 
Orders and peasiies for ~ re Stone will he promptly at- 
tented to by being addressed to MARK ET-W > KEGENT'S- 
PAKK BABIN WHARF, REGENT'S 


HEAP STONE.—Paving, 32s. 38s. and 42s. per 
100 feet; York sinks very low price, viz. is. ad per foot: 
to 16d. ; co Rid. to Ted per foot. Chimnev-pots 
stone pipes, clay ditto, tiles, &c. at reduced prices Country | 
bui'ders will find a decided advantage in making their purchases 
at this wharf, which is most conveniently situsted for carriavze by 
ra'lway or canal. A ped list sent free on application to E. and W 
STE pas. Bridge Wharf, City-road—N.B. Cash prices on the 
what 7 


AVING, 2s. 9d.” per SQUARE YARD.— 
Tesements, Foot-walka, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, F 

of Wiseehenens. and . i r 
1e shove low price. and the work guaranteed.— App > 
PILKINGTON. POLONCEAU'’S BITUMEN Piven 
OFFICE, MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 14. PISH-STRE BT 
Gus. N.B. Country Agents and Railway Engineers and Con. 
a supplied with the best bitumen for covering bridges and 


PADDINGTON. 
BRISTOL. 
LIVERPOOL. 









ping 


| with which its eminent hydraulic 
first 


| requisite. 


} adapted for Railway Stations, Union Workhouses, 


| structing or repairing Docks Quays, Wells, Foundations of Houses. 
| or other works where the object ix to prevent the Filtration of 
} Water. are strongly recommended to use Pozrolana. which is the 


A ooTe | 
every description of Pavement Jaid down at | 


The me bet ween 
ROBINS, ASPDIN, and COX, having SSOLVED on 
the 7th day of November last, by a decree of his Honour 
the Vice-Chancellor Turner. and an injunction granted. re- 
straining William Aspdin, then of Orme House, Northfleet, 
Kent, from intermeddling with, or receiving or Gapemnn anv 
of the moneys, property, or assets of the said late partnership, and 

i 


| from using or pledging the name thereof for any pu 


soever, Messrs. ROBINS and COX, being alone anthorised to 
wind up the affairs of the late Co-partnership, request the Creditors 


| of the late Firm forthwith to render their accounts, that the same 
may be discharged; and the Debtors to the late firm will be 
| pleased, at their convenience, to pay their accounts, either at the 


Cement Works, Northfleet, Kent, or at Great Scotland-yard, 
Whitehall, where Messrs, ROBINS and COX continue to carry on 


their Mavufacture and Trade in Portland Cement, in connection | 


wit essra. Goodwin and Schmidt, under the style or firm of 
ROBINS and COMPANY 





6, South Wharf, Paddington 

ORTLAND CEMENT.—CHARLES 
RICHARDSON has the greatest confidence in introducing 

to the trade the above superior CEMENT, being of uniform colour 
and quality (a desideratum never before attained in Portland 
Cements. extraordinary cementitious qualities, 
resists the action of frost and heat, and is more durable than any 
other Cement ; does not vegetate, turn green, or crack ; combined 
roper' ies stamp it at once as the 
cement of the day for work where all the above qualities are 
It is manufactured on the only principle Portland 
Cement can be, and contrary to the statements put forth by those 
who have hitherto had the menopoly. anufactured by 
R. GREAVES, Esq. at his Works, near the Kiver Avon. and sent 
> aS vaate of the kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to 

ne e. 


a ca 7 
ORTLAND CEMENT.—THOMAS FREE? 
and CO. having completed their works at WOULDPHAM.- 
ON-TH*-MEDWAY for the manufacture of PORTLAND 
CEMENT, beg to inform their friends and the public that they are 
now ready to supply them with cement of superior quality on rea- 
sonable terms —Roman Cement and Plaster of Paris Works, Tus- 
eany Wharf, Canal-road, Kingsland-road. 
ORTLAND CEMENT.—JAMES WESTON, 
having commenced manufacturing the above Cement, begs to 
inform the trade in general that he can supply them with any 
quantity they may require, either at his Works, Mill-wall. Poplar ; 
St. Andrew's Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; or Middle Scotland- 
vard, Wes'minster. Manufscturer of Roman, Lias, and Mastic 
Cements, French sod English Plaster, &c. 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—The difficulty of 
procuring this valuable Cement of uniform colour and 
streneth has hitherto prevented its more genera! use. Contractors 
and Bnilders will find that these two important qualities may be 
devended on with the greatest certainty in that manufactured by 
CHARLES J. HILTON, at his Roman and Portland Cement and 
Plaster of Paris Works, Faversham. Kent, at which place. as also 
at his Wharfs in London, 6, Upper Thames-street, City, and Great 
Seotland-yard, Westminster, orders can now be received to any 

extent. 

a 


ORTLAND CEMENT, in Casks of Four 
Imperial bushela QUANTITY, NOT WEIGHT, BEING 
THE STANDARD —CHAS. FRANCIS and SONS, Cement 
Works, Nine Elms, London. 


riK re + 

TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known and 
4 esteemed in London, for plastering purposes, is a quick- 
setting Cement that requires no ecolonring.-Sold exclusively by 
JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster ; and Secl-street, Liverpool. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 

FRENCH PLASTER for internal uses.—These well known 

hard staceoes dry quickly, and can he painted upon within a few 

dars. Madeand sold by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster. 


ORTLAND CEMENT is the cheapest, because 
the hest Cement for external uses. As a stucco, it requires 

no colouring, does not vegetate, and is not affected by frost. Asa 
mortar for brickwork. it may be mixed with three to four parts of 
sand; and, for concrete, it will carry ten to twelve times its volume 
of sand ond gravel —Manu‘actured by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE 
ee SORS, 17, Millbank street, Westminster, and Scel-street, 

Averpool 


ILLIAM ASPDIN’S PATENT PORTLAND 
CEMENT.— Messrs. ASPDIN, ORD. and CO. have much 
pleasure in informing consumers of this valuable Cement that as 
their works are now in operation they are prepared to execute any 
orders they may he favoured with 
New Wharf, Abingdon street, Westminster, Sept. 2%, 1859. 


OMAN and OTHER CEMENTS. 

Manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, successor to the 
Patenteers, PARKER and WYATT, who, in 1796, first introduc 

PARKER'S ROMAN CEMENT; aleo Tarras and Portion’ 

quments, Bagi and French Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots, 

ruees ec. 
Manufactory. Mill Wall, Poplar; Depts. Commercial-road, 
Lambeth ; and Paddington-basin. 


ERMANENT STUCCO WASH, 
WITHOUT SIZE OR OTHER CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 
As used at St. George's Hospital, Hyde Park Corner. 


JOHNS and CO. having efteeted some important improvements 
in the manufacture of this very usefal material, confidently offer it 
to the notice of the Trade and the Public generally. as possessing 
every sdvantage over the common Lime Wash or Water Colour for 
STUCCO or BRICK WORK. It is a Stone Colour, but may be 
tinted to any other—DOES NoT WASH OF P—is perfectly dry in 
twenty-four hours, and, being a non-ahsorbent, is admirably 
} Barrack« 
Schools, Prisons, &e. One ewt. will cover 256 square varda It will 
keep good for years, and MAY BE EXPORTED WITH PER- 
FECT SAFETY. 

JOHNS and CO/8 STUCCO CEMFNT —This cement, from the 
great reduction in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as 
externa! surfaces. places it above all other materials of its kind; it 
has no caustic qualities; may be painted or papered in a few days; 
never blisters. cracks, or vegetates ; soon becomes as ha ~d as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. 

The merits of the PAINT are well known for its application to 
stucco work of all kinds, and external work generally. Numerous 
testimoni~'s, prospectuses, and every information may be obtained, 
on application to the Sole Agents, PHILIP HARE and Co. st the 
Warehouse. 22, Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. A liberal allow- 
ance to wholesale dealers. 


OZZOLANA from the Mine of St. Paul, at 
Kome.—CON TRACTORS, BUILDERS, and OTHERS con- 



































| only trne Cement that guarantees perfect and durable solidity to 
hydranlic works Mortar made of lime and Pozzolana is also par 

ticularly recommended in building houses The walls are then 
impervions to damp. When common mortar is used, the damp of 
the atmosvhere in rainy weather gttracts the saline particles in 
| the sand, which e aporating, produce a moisture in the interior of 
| the houses equally injurious to the furniture and to the health of 
| the inhabitanta 

| | Whole cargoes of Pozzolana delivered to any port of the United 
| Ke natom on very moderate terms, and large or smal! quantities in 

Apply to Messrs A. SNIDER, PFLLFGRINI 20. 
| 113, Fenchurch-street, London. — 


| 


j 








MEDINA (ROMAN) CEMENT— 
inl of w ich tit = sal I the preportian of thesheppr' Beene tnt 
which it seta a hardens an ter water Tt ayn "tong toed at 


repea‘edl 
inconvenience of the varied qualities of a 


CHAS. FRANCIS and EONS, Nine Elms, London; or West 


Medina Mill, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
Agent for Bouthampten, i. L Pte DER. American Whart, 
PATENT PORTLAND and ROMAN 
and 
ANSTON CEMENTS.—WINKFIELD, 
Fast Greenwich, Kent, having now anted ee hy 








tracts, are to execute rs to any extent for the 

Cements. highly respectable references can be given a 
their ve been n . both at home and 
abroad. Orders received and executed. either from their works at 


Greenwich, or their wharfs, Lindsey W 
Harrow-road, Paddington; Pheni A . 
Brine’s Wharf, King’s-cross; and Mesers. COLWILL. Broa snd 
Co.’s, Bridge-st. Covert Garten, wae the Office of “ TheBuilder. 
~Agent at Southampton, Mr. GEORGE SHARP, Union Whart 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 

LL._ descriptions of TERRA COTTA 
CEMENT, and PLASTER CASTINGS, executed in 2 
first-rate _ on Fr ble terms, by J. HERBERT and 
SON, Mofellers. &c. 42, Parker-street. Drury-lane. A splendid 
assortment of Corinthian, Ionic, and other Capitals; Centre 
A Balusters, Trusses, &. ; Bieabethan and other Chimuey 


TERRA COTTA.—Vases, Figures, Capitals, 
Coats of Arms, Friezes, Consoles, Chimney Shafts, ower 
ime ge ke. ee be J. M. BLASH sg Mill Wal’, 
ale o mre i r i Docks I Tac 
street, Eisworevent. Paddington. wenn wtenaee a 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The superior 
manner in which the above is ground renders it cheaper for 
qonauete of spate Lymy my 4 has ee bot samen. The shell lime 
for mortar is burnt on an improv rn . leaving scarcely 
core. The satisfaction constantly promel by Bagincorn, ‘Archi. 
oes pad Nae ongrane ty | Se eg teh - een renin. 
, Canning. and Co. ‘ue Vitri - 
“eo MAN PORTE ND, P = ssp 
OMAN, PO AND, PARIAN, ANSTON, AS 
Cements of the best bongs f oe os sas 
SECONDS, PAVIOKS’, STOCKS, and other Bricks, 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, 6, South Wharf, Paddington. 


7 
G REY STONE and CHALK LIME FRESH 
a from the KILNS DAITLY.—W. PARRY, Crown Whart, 
Surrey Canal-bridge, Old Kent-road. bees to inform builders and 
the trade cenerally that he can SUPPLY them with LIME direct 
from the Kilns, and at the Wharf. Bricklayers’ Arms, Forest Hill, 
and Sydenham Stations. to any part of London or the country. 
Also, grey stock bricks, malms, and cutters, red and white facing 
bricks, PorJand and Roman cements, plaster, hair, pantiles, plain 
tiles, paving tiles, chimney-pots, and draining pipes of all descrip- 
tions Thames sand and lathes ogastantly on sale. A good wharf 
or landing goods, Country orders punctually attended to.— 
Address to the Wharf. 


NCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS at VERY 
LOW PRICES.—MAW and CO. of Worcester, being about 

to remove their works to Benthall, near Broseley, Balop (which 
will be their address after Christmas), are disposing of all second 
quality tiles, viz. such as are somewhat defective, but which form 
good, durable, and handsome ge agemee at prices which afford 
au opportunity not likely again to occur of so ch y paving 
publie snd private edifices with this useful production of medieval 
art. Estimates furnished. with designs, showing the patterns, 
ancient or modern, arranged to suit any viven dimensions ; but an 
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early application is necrasary, as the stock diminishes in y of 
attern as well as quantity. N.Bo MAW’S BOOK of ENCAUSTIC 
ILE PATTERNS and their arrangements will be sent free ou 


application to MAW and CO. Worcester, 


RED_ KILN BRICKS canbe had at ve 
Brickfclda, ext Chetan” YAM HORE, 


HITE BLUNHAM BRICKS and TILES.— 
These Goods, so justly celebrated for retaining their colour 
without vegetating, and, combining grest streneth with a fine face, 
ean now be obtained. in London, in various forms and sizes, and in 
any quantity The Paving Tiles, Clinkers, Splays, Bullnoses, and 
Pacings are well worth attention. Sole Agents: PHILIP HARE 
and CU. 22, Steel-yard Wharf, Upper Thamesstreet. 


WiHite SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS of superior quality. Moulded Bricks to any 
pattern. 

COWLEY, KENT, and ESSEX BRICKS; also Yellow and 
Pale Malm Seconds, Cutters, Paviors, Shippers, &0. &c. 

KENTISH RAG STONE of the finest quality, and of the blue 
tinge so much approved by architects,can now be su at a 
FURTHER and CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION in PRI 

Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 27, Newington-crescent, 

Newi m Butts 

















RICKS. — Malm Cutters, Yellow and Pale 
Seconds, Paviors, and Pickings, of good and sound quality, 
constantly on sale at H. DODD'S Brickfields, which are only 4 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the Citv.—H. D. earnestly requests 
purchasers to favour bim with a visit, in order to inspect his stock, 
and to judge for themselves. 

Malm Place, half-washed Stocks, and Place Bricks. also on sale. 
These bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusually free from 
defects ; a very large proportion of the stock being suitable for 
external facing. 

Applyto HENRY DODD and CO. at the Counting-house, Hoxton 
Brickfields, Grange-walk, near the Rosemary Branch, Hoxton. 

N.B. Red pit sand of approved quality constantly on sale — 
reasonable terma. This sand, from its not containing any € 
matter, is acknowledged to be preferable to river sand. 





AN TILES, 483s. ; Plain, 32s. 6d.; superior White 
L Suffolk Facing, Red ditto, Fire Brick, 65s.—Best Stourbridge, 
Welsh, and Neweastle Fire Bricks, Lumps. Tiles, Clay, Windsor 
Loam, &e. Gas and other shaped Good«, Windsor and Nonsuch 
Oven Tiles and Bricks, Dutch and English Clinkers, Patent Malt- 
kiln and Cor:-drying finely-perforated Tiles, 12in, and 9 in. Paving 
ditto, unequalled in quality and colour, et WAK D'S old-establishe 
Honduras Wharf, Bankside, Southwark, London Thames Sand, 
Concrete, Gravel, &. &c. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO PEAKE’S 
TERRO-METALLIC TILES, PIPES, &e. 
ILLUSTRATED TRADE LISTS, containing much information 





useful for reference; also unsolicited testimonials ng % 
MATERIAL which, when well wrought, is probably superior to 
every other for drains or conduits, for ridges, hips, valleys, and every 


part of roofs, for plain or chequered floors, for paving an erections, 
ofa strong and durable nature, also many other suppli 
y THOMAS PEAKE ¢ rietor 


at THE TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
lists contain both prices by number, and pans cost by mea- 
sure. It is solicited that letters be prepaid, and state if Stafford- 
shire or London t s at the 


ices are wanted. Specimens were 
ane EXHIBITION, Class 27, No. 199 (having been a6 Srst 
0.111). 














